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ADDRESS BY THE REV. DR. CUYLER, 


Church, Philadephia, 
(Published at the request of the church.) 
Christa’ Brethren:and Belooed Hearers—The provi- 
denes of God has convened us on a very interesting and 


deeply @elemn occasion. Every thing which bears,} 
| remotely, on the divine glory und the salvation| 
of men, is, in its own nature, interesting and.eslomn, | 


_Bat when thése sobjects are brought more immediately 
in view, the interest and ‘solemnity ate greatly increas- 
ed; and God has gp constiwted' us as to be affecied by 
them. .-Ti seasons, circumstances, and places, all 
haye their hallowed uses, and may be made subservient 
to good and holy purposes, Eden, when we think of it 
asa garden planted by God's own hand—as a paradise 
where our first parents‘ dwelt in innocence, rectitude, 

and bliss, tises up before our minds as an in- 


teresting and lovely scene, But when we cuntemplate}| 


it as a spot which 


visited—a place where God was 
ed, worshi 


d, and enjoyed—where the human race 
dreadful curee was denounced, “ Dust 


the first gospel promise was made to our ruined family, 
“the sced of the womar shail bruise the serpent's 
head”—Eden itself becomes a scene of more intense in- 
térest, and of deeper solemni 


ty. 
And when our thoughts follow the youthfal Jacob, 


flying from. bia father’s house, and“his brother's hatred, 
arriving at Luz, at the nightfall of the first day of bis 

parture, laying bimeelt. down on the cold earth, with 
no other covering than the bruad canopy of heaven, and 
his weary head pillowed on-a stone, our bearts ate in- 
teresied at the sight. But when we add to.it the sym- 
bolical ladder with its foot upon the earth,and its top 
reaching to high heaven—when we behold the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon it—and ultimately 
hear‘God himself the God of Abraham 
thy father, and the of Isaac”—the interest becoines 
thrilling,.and the. solemnity overpowering. We cease 
to be astonished that Jacob should ery out, “How dread- 
ful. is this place! this ie none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven!” Nor is the inter- 


est lessened when we think of that ladder as a type of, 


Christ who earth and heaven. 
Se when the tabernacle of the congregation was 
reared in the wilderness, we are interested by the liber- 
ality of the princes and the congregation of Israel—the 
costly materiala—the more than human skill displayed 
in the workmanship—the beauty and elegance of the 
whole structure—the suitabieness of its appurtenances— 
and the use to which it was to be put—But when we 
cull it the house of God—the habitation of the divine 
presence—when the cloud descends, and the glory of 
God fills the holy place—when we connect it with the of- 
fering® made— tbe answers given from between the cheru- 
bim—and the blessings bestowed upon the faithful wor- 
shipper—we can appreciate the Psalmist’s feelings when 
he exclaimed, “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of Hosts. My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God.” 

_ I have said that the providence of God has convened 
us here on an interesting and solemn occasion. When, 


however, we look around us upon this ride spot, in itself’ 


considered, there is little tu inspire either interest or 
solemnity. But when we connect it with the object of 
our meeting together on this occasion, it chunges the 
scene. On this spot there is to be erected a house s8a- 
cred to the worship and glory of God; and we are here 
tu lay the corner-stone with religious sulemnities. When 
‘this house shall have been erected it is to be dedicated 
to the service of the ‘T'riune (sod, Father, Sun and Hol y 
Ghost, and then it is to be used for solemnizing divine 
worship. Here the people of God are to collect from 
Sabbath to Sabbath to celebrate the pruises of Jehovah— 
tu call upon Lis holy and venerable name in prayer— 
bere that gospel by which lite and immortality have been 
brought wo light, is to be statedly preached to listening 
throngs—Here those holy ordinances which so clearly 
exhibit Christ to our senses, and hearts, are to be adimin- 
istered—and here results of the most important and 
sulenin character may be expected to follow. 

And unless this enterprise shall differ trom almost all 
others of a similur kind, the eternal welfare of souls 
will be materially affected. The preaching of the gos- 


pel is God's appointed instramentality for saving souls——} 


* Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” We may fondly hope then that thehouse.to be erec- 
ted on this spot will be honeured of God as the spiritual 
birth place of immortal souls. Sinners may be expected 
to be convinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment. 
Lost men will here seek and find a Saviour. Broken’ 
bearts will be bound ap and contrite spirits healed. 
Mourners in Zion will be divinely comforted in the par- 
don of their sins and the justification of their persons.| 
The lost will be found and wanderers reclaimed. Here 
that sacred board will be spread at which the Saviour 
nourishes souls unto eternal life. Here the confessing’ 
penitent, and the believer's child will be dedicated to God 
under “ the seal of the righteousness of faith,” and events 
will transpire which shall excite joy among the angels 
in heaven ; for these, under God, are the legitimate re. 
sults of the means of grace. O! with what joyful antici- 
Eee may we engage in these interesting solemnities ! 
Nith what grateful emotions should we commence such a 
work as this. 

But these are not the only results which we may an- 
ticipate from such a work. Unhappily, that same gos- 
vi which, in its sanctified use, is “ « savour of life unto 

ife,” when neglected, abused, and perverted, becomes 
“a savour of death unto death,” constraining the ser- 
vants of God to exclaim, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” Alas! brethren, we are often obliged to cry 
out mournfully, “ Who hath believed our report, and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” ‘The same 
lips which declared that “ God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish; but have everlasting life ;”’ 
haye also said, “ This ie the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men joved darkness rather| 
then light, beeause their deeds were evil.” “He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he that 
believeth not the Sun shall not see life; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” 

Who could believe, unless convinced by painful ex- 
perience, that men who have been. ruined by sin, who 
have fallen under the divine displeasure, and were ever 
moment in. dayger of dying in their sins, would hesi- 
tate, when everlasting lile ‘was offered to them, about its 
acceptance? Should we not belicve that they would re. 
ceive its éarliest offer with instant gladness, and fly to 
the shelter of the cruss as soon as the door of hope was 
opened ? _, Such, however, is the effect of sin; such the 
blindness of the natural heart that they seek every 
thing elee before the kingdam of God and his righteous. 
ness. ‘Alas! that we should beseech men in vain to be 
reconciled to God: by the blood of his Son, even when 
we pray them jn Christ's stead! Such, however, too 
frequently is the mournful trath. It is our painful lot 
to offer them eternal life through the whole length of 
the most protracted earthly existence, and yet they es. 
teem themselves unworthy of eternal lile. And if it 
should not be so in connection with this enterprise, it 
would be unlike all others of a similar: kind which have 
ever been undertaken. 

Painful as the anticipation may be, we have reason 
to fear that this enterprise will result in the greater 
guilt and deeper damnation of some, we fear, many souls. 
And why should we entertain such fears? Has God 
any pleasure in the death of him that dieth? Is he un- 
willing to receive any who come to him through Christ? 
Is there lack of jalieidmey in the atoning blood and 
everlasting righteousness of God’s own Son? O! no. 
If “ He so loved the world as to give his only begotten 
Son to the death,” it would be blasphemy to impute to 
hirf pleasure in the death of the wicked, or unwilling- 
ness to receive those who come upon his invitation—nor 
would it be less blasphemous to impute the destruction 
of sinners to the inefficacy of that blood which cleanses 
from allsin. Their blood lies upon their own heads, else 
Christ would not have said to them, “ Ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life.” 

Having put the hand to the plough, we dare not look 
back. Let us goon then in the name and fear of the 
Lord, hoping for his blessing in the prosecution of the 
enterprise. And if some wilfully increase their own 
guilt and condemnation by perverting the means of 
grace through unbclief, let us hope and pray that many 
will be persuaded to accept of offered mercy and obtain 
eternal life—that many will accept the gospel offer and 
enjoy here the green pastures of bis gracc, beside the 
still waters of salvation. Let us pray, that when this 
house shall be completed, it shall be thronged with faith- 
fal wurshippers and broken-hearted penitents, and that 
the largest desires of those who have united together in 
this good work, may be met in a copious effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, and in a long-continued and glorious revi- 
val of pure and undcfiled religion, and then shall the top 
stone be laid with “ shoutings of grace, grace unto it.” 
Auien, 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM A. PORTER, E8Q., 
he Layin the Corner-stone the Spring Garden 
Church June 6th, 1846. 

My respected Friends and Brethren—There is a doc- 
trine which supposes the gratification of his own desires, 
man’s chief end. There is another, which views us a 
race subject to the same wants, united by innumerable 
ties, and mutually dependent for happiness. In the for. 
mer, I beg to profess my entire disbelief, while I re- 
mark that if it were true, I hed not occupied this posi- 
tion. In the spirit of the latter, we have met for the 
discharge of a duty, to which your consciences had 


otherwise not prompted, and from which my own unfit- 
ness had induced ope shrink. 


In this matter of human happitiess, my friends, there 


| putation, however tenderly cherished, yields to the 


mest grasp. ‘The crown towards which ambition} 


himself in a cold and gloomy selfishness, and stalk 


is sad instability. Whatever our best poets have utter- 
ed of it, will probably be found short of the reality. On 
every page of humun life, we read that even intellectual] 
vigour and refinement, fall before vice and disease. Re- 


Eero of detraction. Pecuniary treasure eludes the 


strides, is seldom attained, or if attained, as seldoin fails 
to press the brow with thorns. The dearest objects 
around which our nateral affections may entwine, droop 
and die, before our tearful eyes, as we vainly strive to 
minister to their wants, - 

Not so with all the objects of desire. There are placcs 
in this great ocean, where the anchor, if properly cast 
out, will not drag. Deprived of other resource, is there 
not jeft us the power of doing good !—Despite the basc- 
ness into which human nature may sometiines sink, and 
the consequent transformation it may undergo, I have the 
faith to believe, it will, under any circumstances, retain 
sufficient of its original purity and brightness, to find its 
highest order of delight, in acts of charity and mercy. 
There may be a question, whether we possess the ability 
to destroy completely our susceptibility to this species of, 
pleasure. Oy its place in the hearts of those who expe- 
rience it, there is no room for doubt. Like some pereo- 


nial spring, it fails not, day by day, to diffuse its certain) 


and positive measure of enjoyment. As little doubt can 
there be, of the position which the acts themselves occu- 
py, on the scale of the world’s estimate. ‘I'here is an ab- 
sence of dispute about their value, which does not usually 
mark any kind of human acquisition. When we ob- 
serve fatigue and sorrow encountered, to cheer with 
kindness, and tu illaminate with knowledge and virtue, 
the abode delivered over to crime, our hearts swell with 
an femotion, which might defy repression. When, 
among statesmen, we see learning and station repelling 
the most prominent, because most extensive and pre- 
meditated invasion of the rights of men, what 


all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold, have ever carned, 


to that man’s fame? When, among the magistrates, 
we sce a nan miligating the pangs of general and dan. 
gerous discase, at the sacrifice of health and fortune, 
who disputes his place in our affections? 


It were not uninteresting, had we space, to consider} 


wherefore acts of benevolence operate their influence on 
the acter. We should detect here, in the outset, | ap. 
prehend, the force of settled law, and discover that, con- 
sisténtly with our idea of a perfect law, it knows no 
uncértainty. We should ascertain, that as the joy of 
animal lite springs spontaneously from exercise. and 
food, so this trom iis proper nutrition. ‘The latter’s ap. 
parent independence of its cause, is but another illustra. 
tion, that in moral, we discern Jess accurately than in 
physical, matters. That the relation between the food, 
the gratification and the health, is more intimate than 
between the benevolent act, the enjoyment, and the 
moral strength, no solid reason can be given for believ- 
ing. The inference irom what we know, is all the other 
way. For why should the selfishness employed in gra- 
tifying animal appetite, be more favoured than the disin- 
terested philanthropy which would bless a world ? 

A clear source ot our enjoyment from the practice of 
benevolence, is that, in most instances, our works are 
always with us. It would, at the first, surprise, how 
much of the happiness derived from objects ot affection, 
is produced by their continued presence. Separate the 
nearest relatives, fur the half of the ordinary period of 
human life, and you well vigh sunder the tie.—'I'hese 
works we have continually about us. We watch their 
progress; we observe their immediate effects; we spe- 
culate upon what are future. ‘Thus, I doubt not, those 
by whose benevolent labour these walls rise, and to 
whom this sacred institution looks for support, will, as 


they contemplate its progress, and behold its completion,| 


and witness its progressive usefulness, experience a de 
gree of pleasure, which shall obscure, as with its sha- 
dow, all memofy of past deprivatiun and care. Observe 
in this, a reason of the permanence and reality of the 
happiness derived from doing good! 

I enumerate the contemplation of its ultimate effects, 
among the pleasures springing from a charitable act. 
This view is necessarily limited. For who shail esti- 
mate the influence which the most inconsiderable action 
may produce? ‘Those best acquainted with the history 
of our race, and most conversant with the results effected 
by moral causes, have not failed to observe, as among its 
most striking characteristics, the vast disproportion, be- 
tween these causes and their effects, in favour of the 
latter. ‘There is, indeed, in the pruduction of good, a 
progression, by reason of the constant changing of 
effects into causes of yet better effects, for which we have 
no name, and which as much defies our imaginations, 
as it confounds vurreasons. Here, emphatically,do works 
of benevolence achieve their most enduring triumphs ! 

There is one mode of charitable dunation, which does 
not produce the ordinary results,and which for that rea- 
son, it would seem improper, even in these brief remarks, 
to puss without an attempt at vindication. ‘There are a 
considerable number of persons, who, contributing no- 
thing during life, prefer to provide for the contribution 
of something after death. Although not striking at first 
view, it is possible, there are good arguments in favour 
of this plun. That it is not recommended by any pre- 
cept of divine wisdom, is, we presume, deemed incon- 
clusive. It is not diffieu!t to conceive of reasons in its 
support. ‘There are, possibly, men so deeply imbued 
with the spirit of giving alms secretly, and withal so 
modest, that the sight of any considerable evidence of 
their own benevolence, would be insupportable. Like 
modesty in any form, this is commendable. ‘True, it 
happens, unfortunately for the argument, that such per- 
sons are occasionally found, directing not the least os- 
tentatious displays to be made, afier the close of their val.- 
uable lives; but thismay be upon the principle of other 
explosive substances, which ever go off at the last, with a 
force proportioned to the weight, which has pressed thein 
down. Possibly, also, if such persons were discovered thus 
squandering their substance during life, they would lose 
a portion of the respect, invariably entertuined by the 
community, for men of pecuniary means ; and the sucic- 
ty and confidence of many polite people, be withdrawn— 
to the needless injury of all partics. That the fact is 
usually otherwise, is nothing; it being a first principle, 
that arguments from analogy prove nothing conclusively, 
and are, therefore, unsafe. Perhaps, also, as they have 
had the labour of amassing, such persons suppose others 
justly bound to assume the toil of distributing ; other- 
wise, the whole burden must be borne by one set of 
shoulders ;—an ingenious reason, whuse soundness would 
seem favoured, by the promptness exhibited in this de- 
partment of the work. ‘That it is unlikely to be per- 
formed as well! by the successors, as by themselves, what 
matters that, if the task of heaping up have been well! 
executed? Why trouble themselves unnecessarily, 
about the affairs of others 7—Let not any one atiempt to 
subvert this reasoning, by suggesting that these persons 
grasp their treasures as long as practicable; that they 
oosen their grasp, when it can no longer be kept; and 
that they deserve no praise for bestowing what cannot! 
be retained. ‘That would argue a degree of ingratitude 
for small favours, entitled to the severest censure, 

Iam willing to ree an the existence of a fact, 


|. when it had otherwise gone out in darkness; men of 


which apparently points to different views. It happens, 
that a short distance from the ground we occupy, ina 
direction opposite that in which a majority of the assem- 
may have come, stands an extraordinary monument, 

of such an attempt to distribute charity. ‘The project 
was not wanting in elevation of sentiment, for here was 
charity in its highest and purest form; nor in the gran- 
deur of its mechanical design, as the unfinisned pile it- 
self testifies; nor in the evidence of practical sagacity, 
for in this, above all things, the projector was greatest ; 
nor in the time necessary for its completion, for this was 
ample; nor in appropriation of means, for already we 
calculate its cost by the million; nor in the capacity of 
those appointed to perfect it, for in this, it has coim- 
manded our best talent and most enlarged experience. | 
Yet here stands unfinished, what in the life time of the 
munificent testator, had been, at infinitely less expcnse,' 
in a shorter time, and in his own way, carried into com-| 
plete execution, If the truth declared by this state of | 
tacts, could be considered definitely settled, and indcli- 
bly impressed on the minds of our countrymen, we 
should be freer from doubt, whether most to admire the 
original conception of the scheme, as an effort of intel- 
lect, its execution as a triumph of art, or its example, in: 
exciting and directing the impulses of philanthropy. | 
But let it not be esteemed the least attractive property 
of works of benevolence, that in their very nature, they 
are voluntary. Destroy this feature, and you blot out, 
their merit. No man is obliged to perform them. As 
he chooses, he may pass by on the other side, or he may. 
succour the fallen way-farer, bind up his wounds, and 
pour in the oil and wine. Levite or Samaritan, let him 
be. He may alleviate the sufferings—retorm the morals 
—enlarge the liberties, of others; or he may enwrap 


through one world into the other, like some spectre fit 
for neither ; and although it must be regarded an uncom- 
fortable sort of procedure, I know no human force to pre- 
vent it. 

To advert, for a moment, to the systematic conduct 
of benevolent plans, I have to remark on the necessity 
and wisdom of continued exertion. Great works de- 
mand time and labour. It seems a clear provision of 
nature, that whatever is most valuable, shall require 
greatest time, or greatest effort for its production; or, 
what is of equal amount for present purposes, that we 
esteem that. ynost valuable, which is so produced. 
A mushroom will grow up Ag a night; an oak ip 
an age. A dumb animal will redgh maturity in a year; 
a man in @ score. An ordinary empiric will ac. 
quire his highest reputation in a day; a man of true 
professional skill or business capacity, not short of a 
life-time. ‘To this observation, there is no reason why 
the management of benevolent or religious operations, 
should present an exception. Indeed, if the whole de- 
cree were of reversal, it is not even q ) 


whether such a step were desirable. Like other provi- 
sious made by the same hand, experience commends its 
justice. For if, without care and toil, these walls could 
be made, at once, to assme their destined places and 
shapes, where the enjoyment now felt in their progress, 
and the greater yet to be experienced, at thcir comple- 
tion? Itis the pain and travail of birth, which conduces 
to affection and the joy of affection. It is the recullec- 
tion of past labour, and its comparison with successful 
result, which imparts to human happiness its brightest} 
colouring. 

Nor ought unequal success to_ discourage exertion. 
Law is again operating. We are creatures of passion ; 
and with it, taint our best works. We seem to dash 
from extreme to extreme, on the sea of human life, 
until finally broken against the eternal shore. Over 
the creation, depression follows elevation, in a natural 
round. Arouse the body to exertion, and prostration 
ensues. Arouse the mind, and it claims its season ot 
rest Let prices tend upward, and there are those 
among as, who could describe what tending downward 
signifies. Let the mass be incited to benevolent exer- 
tion to-day, and there is no reason to be drawn from 
the human constitution, that they should not be de- 
pressed tu.morrow. But between the ebb and the flow, 
persevering industry may secure many a treasure. 
Hence, in any department of effort, the inutility of un- 


due excitement, and the profit of even, continuous,| 


patient labour. 

I remark it eminently worthy of attention, that the usual 
modes of benevolent action, give increased play to that 
method of combining individual power, for the accom. 
plishment of great results, to which our race is so large- 
ly indebted for its present condition. By no fact, is the 
dawn of civilization better marked. Once, individual 
ability achieved whatever was achieved; now, the best 
schemes, whether of private or social advancement, are 
wrought out by the uniun of capital and skill, ‘Though 
commerce has thence reaped the chief advantage, phi- 
lanthropy has enjoyed a proportion. Scarcely has any 
worthy movement been made in ts department, but 
acknowledges the influence of the principle. We are 
here to-day, to celebrate its power. In its continued 
and incr.ased influence, how much is involved! 1 es- 
teem it not the least valuable effect of benevolent and 
religions institutions, that they adopt it; and not the 
least convincing proof of their success, that they rely 
upon it. 

In speaking of these institutions, I have viewed only 
their effects upon ourselves and our fellow men. When 
we proceed further, and by an allusion to religion, em- 
brace our obligations to the Deity, and their conse- 
quences, the motives to action increase with irresistible} 
force. Upon this part of the subject, as it belongs ap. 
propriately to others, I refrain trom entering. This 
only let me observe, that if the laying of such a corner- 
stone effected directly nothing more, than to aid in per- 
petuating the influence of that class of men, who shall 
minister at this altar, it were a happy circumstance, if 
the ceremonies of to-day were thrice as often witnessed. 
Who are these, but the men who, for a long scries of 
years, preserved the lump of science and of philosophy, 


virtue stern enough to despise the temptations and luxu- 
ries of life; of faith in what their eyes have not seen, 


which falters not; of energy none the less sublime,| 


because quiet in its operation; men whose occupation it 
is to dispense the charities and assuage the woes of hu- 
man life; oftentimes themselves the victims of toil and 
want, seldom of fear; men who bless us in infancy, who 
cheer us in age, and assist us in preparing to travel 
with confidence, the valley of the shadow of death! 
Assuredly, the uttcrance of such sentiments by one of 
another profession, is permissible, without the guilt of 
flattery, or a transgression of the bounds of truth. 

In accomplishing this result and all proper results ; 
in producing good; in repressing evil; in extending 
knowledge ; in promoting peace, charity, and mercy; 
in strengthening the bands of civil government; in mul- 
tiplying the sum of human happiness; in persuading 
men to live to higher ends,and to die with better hopes ;: 
it is our sincere desire, that the institution which shall 
rest on this foundation, may bear its proper part. 


The pastor in laying the corner-stone used 


the following formula; 
This corner-stone of the Spring Garden Presbyterian 


church edifice, about to be erected thereon, | lay in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy’ 
Ghost, and may the favour of the Triune God continue 
to rest on this enterprise, as it has been signally mani- 
fested towards it from the beginning; may ali concerned 
in it feel that, “except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” May the building rise,, 
and in due time, the headstone be brought forth “ with. 
shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it.” May Christ’ 
and He crucified, the only foundation of a sinner’s 
hope, ever be preached here. May many sons and 
daughters here be born to God. And may multitudes 
in succession, after worshipping God in this house, be’ 
transferred to the temple above, there to be united for 
ever in its exalted and perfectly blissful worship. Amen. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. IX. 


Montauban is an uninteresting place to a 
transient traveller unacquainted with history. 
It has nothing to look at. But I may do it in- 
justice, for it rained all day, and, after going 
down along the river, under the last arch of the 
long brick bridge, and ascending the sloping 
quay towards the other bridge, standing at right 
angles to the first, going along the upper ter- 
race, that overlooks the river, and fronting 
which stands the newly-erected Seminaire, and 
reaching at last the hospice, back of the Catho- 
lic seminary, and Mr. Monod’s house, | learned 
to my vexation that the vacation had just com- 
menced, all the students and all the professors, 
except Mr. De Felice, had travelled off, and Mr. 
Monod himself had gone to Geneva. This | 
learned from his nephew, and it proved one of 
those bitter disappointments which can’t come 
ofiener to a traveller than once a month. If 
any man in Europe is worth going a thousand 
miles to see, that man is A. Monod, of Mon- 
tauban, a name dear and.venerable. to every 
Christian heart in Europe; the most eloquent 
man now living; great in his conceptions of 
actual and dogmatic truth; simple as a child in 
his heart and life; one of those symmetrical cha- 
racters that the Master builds up in difficult times; 
and important posts, like forts for many-sided 
defence to his Church; one of those men whom 
all men love because they love all, and all men 
reverence because they grant consideration to 
all; a man who moves masses when he travels, 
and trains masses when he is stationary; in 
iety can be discerned, but that 
re and by grace above other 
s no goodness in himself be- 
of his devotion to his Sa- 


men, but who se 
sides the sincerit 
viour, Christ. 

I do not desire to commit a breach of deco- 
rum or good taste, by alluding to a conversa- 
tion I one day had with Mad. T. at H., some’ 
months afterwards, respecting the subject of 
this eulogy, which will seem overstrained, per- 
haps, to many. Mr. Monod had spent some 
weeks at one of the Silesian bathing places, 
and passed through H. on his return, still only 
convalescent. His ride had been cold and wet, 
and he arrived at evening. He was introduced 
to Mad. T., and then with the greatest naiveté 
drew a chair to the fire, and said, that he had 
been long an invalid, and would change his 
stockings if Mad. T. would kindly furnish with 
slippers, for he was much afraid he would get 
sick again. *O,” said she, ‘I did feel so bash- 
ful to bring him his slippers, and put them dowa 
before him—but he was so good, so great, so 
lovely a man, and he did it all so like a little 
child.” The scenery of the description, the 
beautiful little lady, enthusiastic in her guest’s 
praise, yet discomposed at the very recollec- 
tion of his indifference to etiquette, excusing in 


charmingly broken English the very thing her) 


Christian heart compelled her to reverence and 
admire—must have equalled the original de- 
scribed. . American ladies will not, perhaps, see 
much impropriety in calling for a change of 
stockings ata parlour fire; but they must remem- 
ber, that every land has its conventional rules, 
and in Germany, if a stranger upon introduc- 
tion to a lady grasps her hand to shake it, she 
becomes confused, and bystanders consider it 
an insult, 

I found Mr. De Felice in his study, in another 
street, and supped with his amiable family, his 
wife and two children, and his mother. The 


so much to be desired, the seminary at East Wind- 
sor is doing a good work, 


“respect to the memory of the pilgrims, and an 


conversation chiefly ran upon the German po- 


ulation of the United States,and on the slaves. 

rs. De Felice speaks good English—the Pro- 
fessor a Kittle. At nine o'clock, two others 
came in, and I left. Professor De Felice piloted 
me along the very dark streets to my quarters 
—the Hotel de France. Not the least of his 
kindnesses was the furnishing me with half a 
dozen of his latest New York Observers, the 
respectable editors of which towered, for the 
next twenty-four hours, far above Plato, New- 


ton, and Montesquieu, while in the shadows] 


that they threw, France past, and France to 
come, suffered for the time a total eclipse. 

Before leaving Montauban by the morning} 
diligence to Toulouse, I called again upon Pro- 
fessor De Felice, and was most affectionately 
received and dismissed, at the outer gate of the 
court-yard, with a kiss upon both cheeks, and 
a blessing. ‘By this ye know that ye are 
born of God—because ye love the brethren.” 
‘‘ Greet each other with a holy kiss.” It is to 
be desired that kissing were not so common in 
some places, and more common in others. 

I left Montauban with affectjonate interest, al- 
though, as I have before said, there was not one 
object of outward interest in or about it that at- 
tracted my attention. The hotel opens by a 
court upon the great square, in which stands} 
the singular Italian Cathedral, of vast dimen- 
sions, in the St. Paul style, but miserable taste. 
Montauban, a city of 25,000 inhabitants, is 
known in America only by its theological semi- 
nary, with four professors and forty students, 
and destined to exercise an important influence 
upon France. Hence, as from a centre, flow 
currents of evangelical ministration and anti- 
rationalistic Bible interpretation, and zealous 
proselytism, and wonderful fraternal unity and 
affection, as there did in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when“ Montauban, having em- 
braced the faith, became the centre of Southern 
French Protestantism, and sustained the out- 
pouring of all the vials of wrath which Satan’s 
pharmacopeeia (in the Vatican of Versailles) 
enabled him to mix. | 

‘Toulouse, however, stands before us, and ex- 
cites our historical sympathy more from being 


the larger and better known city of the two,/ 


and by being to Montauban what Thebes was 
to Memphis, a ruined original to copy by. 
These two cities now act together; the one 
affording mind, the other matter; one loads the 
Protestant cannon with powder, the other with 
shot; Montauban teaches, Toulouse acts ; Mon- 
tauban trains pastors and colporteurs, ‘Toulouse 
prints books for them, and sends them out to 
preach. | PL. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Editor—Having had the pleasure of 
attending the recent meeting of the General 
Association of Connecticut, and believing it will 
be gratifying to many of your readers, | hasten 
to give you some account of its doings. It con- 
vened on Tuesday, the 17th ult., at Somers, a 
beautiful village situated in Tolland county, in 
the northern part of the state. The ministers 
in attendance were something over one hundred, 
and were assembled, not only from the tarious 
sections of the state, but from distant and widely 
different parts of the country, and represented 
a large number of the principal denominations 
of Christians in our land. Tie Association it- 
self is rather a small body, not larger than many 
of our Presbyteries, and has this feature, which 
distinguishes it from many similar bodies, in 
and out of New England, that it is entirely cle- 
rical. Its proceedings throughout were charac- 
terized by a delightful and_ instructive manifes- 
tation of courtesy, harmony, and fraternal affec- 
tion. It terminated its sittings on Thursday 
at noon, having been in session a little over two 
days. 

The Association was organized at 11 o'clock, 
A. M., by the election of the Rev. Abel McEwen, 
of New London, Moderator; the Rev. E. L. 
Cleaveland, of New Haven, Scribe; and the 
Rev. Ephraim Lyman, of Plymouth, Assist- 
ant Scribe. Mr. Cleaveland is well known to 
be one of the most distinguished ministers of 
the state, and is warmly attached to the Old- 
school doctrines of New Enyland ; the other 
two officers are generally believed to sympa- 
thize with the theological speculations of New 
Haven. Those attached to these speculations 
were largely in the majority in the Association, 
as they are probably in thestate, It is believed 
that sounder theological views are beginning to 
prevail among many of the ministers and chur- 
ches. Inthe gradual production of this change, 


At 2 o’clock, P.M., on Tuesday, the Asso- 
ciational sermon was preached by the Rev. A. 
Bond, of Norwich, from Psalm xxii. 4: * Our 
fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and thou 
didst deliver them.” It was a warm tribute of 


earnest defence of their character and principles. 
The preacher commenced his discourse by a 
brief review of our institutions, civil and reli- 


_ the coloured population of our country. 


gious, and regarded them as the fruits of Puri- 
tan principles, perseverance, and sacrifices; he 
adverted to the causes which gave rise to the 
Puritans as a sect, and the motives by which 
they were influenced in expatriating themselves, 
in taking up their asylum for atime in Holland, 
and afiecward embarking for the inhospitable 
shores of New England. He noticed some of 
the traits of character which distinguished them 
from the men of their age, and concluded with 
an earnest appeal to their descendants present 
to cherish their memory, to imitate their virtues, 
to stand fast by their principles, and to resist, 
as they did, the lofiy claims and arrogant pre- 
tensions of prelacy, whose tyranny drove them 
from the land of their fathers, and compelled 
them to take up their abode in this land, then a 
howling wilderness, to preserve the truth and a 
conscience void of offeuce in the sight of God, 
and which now deems it a meritorious act of 
devotion to dig up the bones of the Puritans, to 
appease the manes of Laud and Charles the 
First, whom it has canonized as the martyred 
prelate and the murdered king, 

The anniversary of the Connecticut Educa- 
tion Society, auxiliary to the American Educa- 
tion Society, was held on Tuesday evening, at 
which addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Emerson, agent of the parent society, and the 
Rev. Mr. Leavit, of Providence, Rhode Island. 
From the report it appeared that the pecuniary 
affairs of the society were in @ prosperous con- 
dition, and that about seventy young men were 
under its patronage, training for the gospel min- 
istry. 

There are two missionary societies connected 
with the Association, whose anniversaries were 
celebrated, both having in view the conducting 
of domestic missions. They have not, however, 
originated from what a distinguished member 
of the Association affirmed to be a distinctive 
characteristic of New England Congregational- 
ism, **to allow every man to do as he pleases, 
and if he won’t, to make him ;” but from cir- 
cumstances over which the Association has no 
control, One of these societies is a chartered 
institution, and by the terms of the charter can- 
not expend a single cent of its funds within the 
limits of the state, Accordingly, its income, 


amounting to a little over $2000, ($1800 of 


which is derived from a permanent fund, and 
about $250 from congregational collections,) 
is expended chiefly in sustaining feeble church- 
es in the Western Reserve. The other, auxili- 
ary to the American Home Missionary Society, 
was organized to meet the wants of feeble 
churches in the state as well as out of it. [is 
receipts the past year, were about $16,783; of 
which about $4833 were expended in support 
of feeble churches under the care of the Asso- 
ciation; $1000 in Rhode Island, and the residue! 
paid over to the American Home Missionary 
Society for sustaining churches in other states 
of the union: making the whole amount raised 
for domestic missions the past year by the 
congregational churches of the state about 
$19,000. 

The reports from the District Associations on 
the state of religion present a picture of mingled 
light and shade. Very few revivals are report- 
ed. ‘The most extensive work of grace within 
the bounds of the Association seems to have 
been enjoyed by the churches within the bounds] 
of the Disigict Association of Middlesex. Among 
those visited were Haddam, Saybrook, and other 
churches in the neighbourhood. A very pleas- 
ing feature of this refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord is, that it commenced and was car- 
ried on without any extra means, once deemed 
so essential to a revival. The ministers and 
churches of this Association are, as a whole, 
more orthodox than, perhaps, those of any other 
in the state; and the Association in the princi- 
ples of its organization more nearly resemble 
the Presbyterian system. 

The cause of temperance, the past year, has 
been stationary, if not retrograde. [n some 
towns it has advanced; in others there has been 
a lamentable increase of drunkenness, This 
perhaps, is owing, to some extent, to the fact 
that this cause has been made to figure so large- 
ly in politics, and was the hobby on which the 
party now in power rode into office, and which, 
as a party, whatever other names they may 
assuine, or may be conferred upon them, is the 
anti-lemperance and anti-morality party of the 
state; at the same time none are so loud in their 
professions of love for temperance and morality 
as many of its prominent leaders. The legisla- 
ture which recently adjourned, has opened the 
flood-gates of this vice, and God only knows 
what will be the extent of the evil to the morals 
and religion of the state. Connecticut is much 
behind her sister states of New England in re- 
gard to the temperance reform. Forty-one 
brandy distilleries were reported in a single 
town, of which TNIRTY-NINE are in a single 
parish. ‘This is surely bad enough; but a star 
of hope is seen in the increasing number, and 
respectability of the friends of temperance, and 
their determination not to ceasé their labours 
till this tide of desolation, which has so fear- 
fully swelled over the valleys and hills of Con- 
necticut, prostratiNg so many fair prospects, 
blighting so many fond hopes, and crippling so 
extensively the moral energy of the churches, is 
abated, 

It appears from the reports of the delegates 
from Corresponding Bodies, that great peace and 
harmony have been enjoyed the past year by 
the churches belonging to the denominations 
which they respectively represented. There 
has been a revival in Amherst college, as the 
fruits of which some twenty students have been 
gathered into the Church of Christ; and all in 
that institution, except about forty, are hope- 
fully pious. In New Hampshire there is a de- 
cided improvement in the state of the churches. 
‘¢Come-out-ism,” and **Second Adventism,” 
and all the other?sms which have so grievously 
afflicted them for a few years past, are now ra- 
pidly on the decline, and have become power- 
less for mischief. The reports from Vermont 
were rather unfavourable, indicating an unset- 
tled state of the ministry, and a very consider- 
able and alarming decrease in the number of 
church members. The churches of Rhode 
Island are still suffering severely from the polli- 
tical agitations which have existed among the 
people of that state. Since they began, there 
have been no revivals, and the bitter feelings 
and personal alienations which they engendered 
are disastrously felt, not only in the political 
circles, but in churches and families. The 
delegates from the New-school General Assem- 
bly gave a very glowing description of the pre- 
sent state and future prospects of that body. 


The Rev. Joseph Mahan, the delegate from the}. 


Old-school General Assembly, was present, and 
gave a brief statement of the affairs of our 
church, calling the attention of the Association 
especially to the deep interest felt, and the ef- 
forts now made, for the religious instruction of 


A subject which occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the time and attention of the body was 
the rival interests of the Village and Chapel 
Hymns. In order to understand this, | may 
remark, that Dr. Nettleton bequeathed the copy- 
right of the Village Hymns to the East Wind- 
sor Theological Institute, the proceeds of the 
sales of which were to be appropriated to the 
support of indigent students in that institution. 
The copy-right has siz years to run, and at the 
end of that time, by express provision of his 
will, a revised edition is to be published under 
the usual legal guaranty. The profits from this 
source are about $1000 a year. ‘The Chapel 
Hymns are the hymns contained in the book 
of Psalms and Hymns issued some time ago by 
the Association, bound up separately, and under 
a new copy-right. These hymns were pub- 
lished by the brethren of New Haven last win- 
ter without consulting the Association, and as 
was claimed by many of the members without 
authority. The effect of this publication is to 
injure the circulation.of the Village Hymns, and 
thus to affect injuriously the East Windsor In- 
stitute. The whole matter, however, after con- 


_’ “The Assembly which meets annually has de- 


siderable discussion, was amicably placed in 
the hands of a committee, whose business it 
shall be to adjust the conflicting claims of the 
two books, and until such adjustment is effected,. 
no more of the Chapel Hymns are to be issued, 
Pending the discussion, a proposition was made. 
by the friends of the Chapel Hymns to pur-, 
Chase the copy-right of the Village Hymns, and 
withdraw the book from the market; which, 
owing to the terms of Dr. Nettleton’s will, could, 


not be accepted, and which would have been: 


greatly regretted by a large body of churches, 
and an immense number of Christians, to whom 
the Village Hymns have been, from various 
causes, long dear. 

A memorial on the subject of slavery was 
presented from the District Association of New 
Haven East, which was put into the hands of a 
committee, of which the Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., was chairman, who subsequently made 
the following report, which was unanimously 
adopted by the Association, viz. 

‘‘The General Association of Connecticut con- 
vened at Somers, on the 19th day of June, 1846, 
was requested by one of the District Associa- 
tions to remonstrate affectionately with the Ge- 
neral Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church 
concerning a commonly reported neglect of 
church discipline in the congregations connect-| 
ed with those Assemblies, in respect to the le- 
galized oppression of servants, whom the law 
regards as property. ; 

“ In considering this request, the attention of 
the General Association was directed to the; 


NUMBER OF 
Sl a] S| S| & 
COUNTIES | 8} Z| 3} 7) 8 
Albany, 13] 1} 241 5] 23] 1] 5 
Allegany, 21; 2| 14) 4) 17 2| 
Broome, 10} 2) 10) 15 2 
Cattaraugus, 10} 2} 2} 10 1) 
Cayuga. 3} 18} 15) 3] 41 3 6 
Chautauque, 25} 3} 10) 13 2) 6 1 
Chemung, 5} 3 8 9 1 
Chenango, 27| 2 5 2 
Clinton, 44 4 13} 4 2 
Columbia, 12} 3 1; 2 114) 
Cortland, 5) 15 2 
Delaware, | 9| 15} 17 
Dutchess, 15! 10) 12) 2} 2 1 19 
Erie, 3} 13| 13] 21) 8 3| 2 
ssex, 10 4; 11} 13) 2 2 
Fulton, 5} 1) 10 8 
Genessee, 13} 3} 7 17 3\ 2 1 
Greene, 10; 7 12 20; 2| 7 | 
Hamilton, 2| ] 
Herkimer, 18 2) 6} 24) 1 3 8} 1} 1 
Jefferson, 19; 6' 16 3] 552 1) 
Kings, 4 9 9 3 17) 5} 12 2| 1 1 
Lewis, 9) 2} 6| 3 lo} 3 | 3 1 
Livingston, 12; 4) 23 17; li 4 ; 3) 1 
Madison, 26} 1! 12] 21 2} 6 4 
Monroe, 26 4| 11! 25) 41 1] | 5 
Montgomery, 3 | 12 17 3 ] 
New York, 24| 36] 29) 6! 31) 13) 22) 3) 1) 4 
Niagara, 10; 10} 3} 12) at | 4 
Oneida, 35} 10) 20] 241 51) 6] 2 4) 3 5 
Onondaga, 20 9} 40! 4 1 3| 
Ontario, 5/12) 8 2 2 2 3 2! 3 
Orange, 3} 32; 2] 9} 45 
Orleans, l} 3:4 1 
Oswego, 131 5) 10 ~ 13} 1{ 2 
Otsego, 33 | 15| Ti 28 4' 3 5 
Putnam, 10} 3} 5 12} 1 1 
Queens, 2| 12} 5 22} 3) 5 10 
| Rensselaer, 17; 5} 20) 1} 32, 41 10} 2 
Richmond, 4| 6 
Rockland, 3 | a 8 1 
St. Lawrence, | 13! 5) 18) 14; 13) 3 5 
Saratoga, 23] 9) 12) 6 2a 23 6 
Schenectady, 4 3; 1 2| ] 
Schoharie, 15 5 23 ll 1, 3 
Seneca, 2 5 1 
Steuben, 19! 3! 22 98} i 
Suffolk, 4; 4] 22 12 33) 1 2 
Sullivan, 2} 1) 8} C4 
Tioga, 8 2| 3 ‘| 15 
Tompkins, 17; 4) 12) 3] 30 1; 3 1 
Ulster, 9} 4) 8 17} 2| 22 8 
Warren, My 8 | ] 2 
Washington, 4) 24) 7] 20) 21 4) 6 
Wayne, 18i 4) 13] 4] 22 | 21 6 
Westchester, | 20] 16} 3] 8} 1 14 
Wyoming, 17; 2 1) > 
Yates, 16) | 10} 6) 16 | 
| ! 
Totals, 782! 2681669! 271/1123! 104/260] 112|65]15153 


action of the two Assemblies at their recent! 
sessions. ‘The District Association, when mak- 
ing the request, was not. informed of what the 
General Assemblies were doing at the very time 
in respect to slavery, and the duty of masters 
towards servants under the yoke. 

Assembly which meets triennially, afler 
a free and protracted inquiry, as we are in- 
formed, into all the bearings of the subject, 
adopted the declaration whi@h has already been 
extensively published, testifying clearly against 
the system of slavery, as defined and estab- 
lished by the laws of the slaveholding states, 
and exhorting all masters of slaves in their 
communion, and all their churches in those} 
states, to use all means in their power to put 
away slavery from them. And by our dele- 
gates who were present in that Assembly, we: 
are informed that, according to the statements 
made by individuals in the discussion of the 
subject, the churches of that connection within 
the slaveholding states do hold themselves bound 
to watch over the conduct of the masters in re- 
lation to the servants, that acts of cruelty and 
wrong do not pass uncensured, and particularly 
that the buying or selling of servants as mer- 
chandize, or without their consent, is held by 
those churches to be inconsistent with Christian 
character, It would give us great pleasure to 
receive from that General Assembly, and from 
the other body which bears the same name, an 
official declaration of the facts on these points| 
afier an extended and careful inquiry. 


clared that nothing which has been done by 
that body of late years is to be construed as 
inconsistent with the action of the General As- 
sembly in 1818, and in years preceding. That 
Assembly also declare, in their Narrative of the 
State of Religion, that a cheering token in the 
state of their churches is the growing interest 
manifested in behalf of the coloured people of 
this country. ‘A portion of our. population,” 
as they say, “which, in every part of our land, 
has been too much neglected by Christians in 
their efforts to promote the Redeemer’s cause,” 
They assure us that, in the Southern states es- 
pecially, means more enlarged, systematic, and 
efficient, than have ever before been employed, 
are now in active operation to diffuse among| 
them the knowledge and blessings of the great 
salvation. | 

The General Association rejoice in these tes- 
timonies from both the branches of the great 
Presbyterian Church. We hope that these most 
influential bodies, having thus begun [6 renew 
their strength against one of the greatest evils 
which afflicts our country and obstructs the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of Christ, will go from 
strength to strength, till the reproaches which, 
in connection with this evil, have been brought 
upon the churches of this country, shall be en- 
tirely removed. . 

‘“‘Voted, That our delegates to each General 
Assembly be directed to present a cgpy of the 
preceding declaration to those bodies nies 
ly, as a further expression of the views of the 
General Association of Connecticut on a subject 
that concerns not only our common country, 
but our common Christianity.” 

Such is the document passed unanimously 
by that body on this exciting subject. If I am 
not greatly misinformed, abolition fanaticism is 
decidedly on the wane in this state. The great 
mass of the people are opposed to the institution 
of slavery, and regard it as a great moral and 
physical wrong*inflicted upon a large and un- 
offending portion of the human race ; but they, 
at the same time, look upon abolition with its 
dreadful orgies, its wicked slanders, its fell plans 
to overthrow church and state, with feelings of 
mingled disgust and horror. At least two-thirds 
of the ministers and people are the decided 
friends of the American Colonization cause. 
They recognize and acquiesce in the principles 
adopted and the ground taken by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
as scriptural. And with an agent? as well 
qualified for his work as the Rev. John B. Pin- 
ney, who is now operating for the colonization 
cause in the state, much may be done to further 
the interest of the coloured race. 

On the whole, the meeting of the Association, 
venerable for its antiquity, piety, and talent, 
was one of great interest, and I doubt not, of 
profit to the churches of Christ in this portion 
of the land, I remain yours, R. G. T. 


Places of Worship in the State of New York, 1845. 


Pope Sixtus V., when he was Cardinal, pre- 
tended to he enfeebled with years and infirmi- 
ties, and walked excessively stooping, thinking 
it might help his election tothe Pontificate. He 
was scarcely elected Pope, when he began to 
walk as straight as a needle. Such a change 
was observed by all, and some one was bold 
enough to ask him the reason. “I was hunt- 
ing for the keys of St. Peter,” said he: “ but 
now that I have found them, I have no longer 
occasion to stoop.” | 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP MASSACRU- 


The General Association of Massachusetts — 


met at Pepperell, on Tuesday, June 23d. About 
one hundred and fifty ministers were in attend. 
ance, from the district associations of this State, 
embracing about four hundred churches, and 
from eight corresponding ecclesiastical bodies, 
embracing most of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of the other States, aad 
of Canada. 

The churches connected with the Association 
of Massachusetts were represented, with few ex- 
ceptions, as being supplied with pastors—as 
vigorously sustaining Sabbath schools and Bible 
classes—as being harmonious, and increasing in 
stability and benevolent enterprise. And it was 
remarked that, in consequence of the more 
general diffusion of religious intelligence, world- 
ly men were coming to regard religion with a 
far higher interest—to appreciate its importance 
to the social and educational interests of men, 
and especially to the perpetuity oftour free in- 
stitutions, 

From a narrative , it appeared that 
in Canada East, there are twenty Congrega- 
tional ministers—that in all Canada, there are 
sixty Congregational churches, two-thirds of 
which are destitute of pastors—that the East 
and West Provinces have each a Theological 
Seminary—that nearly half the population of 
Montreal is now Protestant, but mI 
much smaller proportion; and that, although 
Quebec was settled twelve years before Ply- 
mouth, yet, owing to the religious sentiments 
of Us original inhabitants, it is now perhaps one 
hundred and fifty years behind in education and 
moral improvement. 

The delegate from Iowa said, the Congrega- 
tional churches of that State claimed to be a, 
branch of New England—that their twenty, 
ministers and most of their church members had 
gone out from these highly-favoured regions, and 
still looked to theirearly sanctuaries for sympa-’ 
thy and aid. 

_ The delegate from Maine alluded to the for- 
mer relation of that State, asa branch of Massa- 
chusetts; but like the banyan tree, this branch 
of Congregationalism had taken root, and had 
become a great tree, spreading its branches all 

rthe State. The Congregational churches, 

Maine are two hundred and twenty. Their 
schools, academies, colleges, and theological 
seminaries, are flourishing, and yet there were 
some great obstacles to the advancement of re- 
ligion in the State. Among these he named 
radicalism in methods of reform—secret asso- 
ciations, constant political excitements, lax pa+ 
rental discipline, and last, not least, the wide 
diffusion of a “cheap, pernicious literature.” 
This, he said, was one of the greatest hindrances 
to Christianity—one of Satan’s most poisonous 
missiles of moral ruin and death. You may, 
said he, send us from your great metropolis bad 
goods, clothes that are damaged, for our child- 
ren, and provisions for their bodies, of not the 
best quality, but we entreat-you not to send us 
that which poisons their immortal spirits. * 

The Maine Missionary Society, he said, were 
greatly enlarging their operations, and colpor- 
teurs were increasing in numbers. This new 
enterprise was furnishing useful employment to. 
superannuated ministers, as well as laymen, and 
exert::.g a most blessed influence in places not 
regularly supplied with preaching. Bere: 

The delegate from Michigan said there were 
in that State fifty-three Congregational church- 
es, thirty-two ministers, and between two thou- 
sand and three thousand communicants. About 
forty of these churches have received aid the 
past year from the Home Missionary Society. 

Delegates from the Associations of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, represented the state of the churches in 
their several Associations as flourishing in alt 
that pertained to their external ‘interests and to 
the cause of benevolence. . 

The Rev Dr. Rice, of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, appeared as delegate of the General As- 
seinbly of the Presbyterian Church, (Old-school.) 
He said there were connected with that body, 
twenty-two synods, one hundred and sixteen 
presbylteries, about two thousand two hundred 
churches, one thousand six hundred and forty- 
three ministers, two hundred and eighteen licen- 
tiates, three hundred and thirty-nine candidates 
for license, and about one hundred and seventy- 
four thousand communicants. There had been 
contributed, for benevolent purposes, to societies 
under the direction of the Assembly, two hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand five hundred and 
fourteen dollars during the year, besides what 
had been given to the national Bible, Tract, and 
Sabbath School Societies, 

Rev, Mr. Lewis, of Brooklyn, New York, ap- 
peared as a delegate from the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, (New-school,) 
representing about two thousand churches ; the 
statistics of which he was unable to give with par- 
ticularity—having received his commission but 
a few days since. He stated that there bad been 
some revivals the past year in nearly all their 
Presbyteries, and especially in the southern and 
south-western States, and that more than usual 
attention had been given te the religious instruc- 
tion of slaves. 

An able pastoral address to the churches, 
prepared by Rev. Mr, Jackson, of Andover, was 
read and adopted by the Association, Thursday 
forenoon : and also a narrative of the state of 
religion, prepared by Rev. Mr. Blagden of Bos- 
ton. 

The Association passed a resolution, express- 
ing their devout thanksgiving to Heaven for the 


cheering prospect of continued peace with Great — 


Britain, and their prayer that peace between the 


United States and a sister Republic might be 


speedily restored. : 

A Committee, consisting of one minister from 
each county of the State, was appointed in re- 
ference to a bi-centennial commemoration of the 
formation of the Platform of Congregational. 
ism, which was completed at Cambridge about 
two hundred years since, 

In the afternoon the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to about five hundred 
communicants—the Rev. Dr. Rice, Rev. Mr. 
Shepherd, of Rhode Island, and Rev. Mr, War- 
ren, of Maine, officiating. 

In the course of the sessions, short addresses, 
in behalf of various Benevolent Societies, were 
made by their respective Secretaries. Interest- 
ing discourses were delivered by Dr. Rice, Rev. 
Mr. Fowler, of Fall River, Rev. Mr. Blanchard, 
of Lowell, and Rev, Mr. Lewis. The delibera- 
tions were all conducted with great harmony ; 
and the various reports exhibited a growing in- 


terest among ministers and people in the gene- - 


ral advancement of Christianity. 


- 
— 


RELIGIOUS GEMS. 
Rosgainc Gop.—He that robs God of time, 
defrauds himself both of time and eternity. 


PLeasurE.—The seeds of. repentance are 
sown in youth by what is called pleasure, but 
the harvest is reaped in age, by pain. 

Reticion —Men will wrangle for religion, 
write for it, fight for it, die for it, any thing bu 
live for it. 

Contrast.— The death of Judas is as stro 
a confirmation of Christianity as the life 
Paul. 
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HE 


RESBYTERLAN. 


favour of a change, but that. arising from thel and absorbing object before him. So it should | Telegraph evidently nded the last sentence 
approaching‘ necessity of the case has, perhaps,| be with all, There is the same risk to be in-}of the above paragraph as a salvo to soften 
the greatest Weight. With the increase of our curred, the same prize to be obtained, and to} the pungency of the rest. : But that Christian 
church, there must be a change inthe ratio of | each one the time for accomplishing this, may} must be driven to a strait who is compelled 
representation, or the Assembly will become an} be equally brief. We know not what a day} faintly to utter, in extenuation of a doubtful 


~ 


ter observance, and who has boasted of working! accessible to the whole population of the king- 
on that day whenever it suited him, for a long} dom.” (Hetherington, 170.) ‘The schoolmas- 
series of years, without meeting any reverse of| ters and the education here mentioned, unques- 
fortune, has been overtaken by the same de-| tionably covered all the ground from A B C to the 
structive freshet, and is the heaviest individual) He Mere, of the Diploma: and here again we 
sufferer on the entire line of the Susquehannah see that Scotch Presbytcrianism included schools, 
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gave the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. 
C. V. McKaig gave the charge to the people, 
On the 17th ult. Mr. Henry L. Doolittle 
was set apart to the work of the gospel minis- 
try, and installed pastor of the first Presbyte- 


ciple must be applied to several adjoining Pres-| spirit, serving the Lord. O, sluggish soul,| goon? Will it tend to the glory of God?) chell, the Moderatur, presided, put the consti- Latin and Greek languages and mathematics > 


Pkaver.—The New England. Pu 


ri- 
| in referring to the recommendation by 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


that the first Sabbath in July (to-morrow, Sth 
inst.) be observed as a season of special humilia- 


novation, where an old sysiem works with t 
lerable advantage, but we can readily overcom 
this reluctance when necessity clearly require 


byteries united, or, what is more practicable, to 
Synods. We have an instinctive dislike to in- 


awake from thy apathy! Thy salvation is 
precious. Waste not thy energy, since thy 
eternal well-being depends on its earnest appli- 
cation to this one great pursuit. 


Romish sophistry that gilds sin and folly as 
means, would make any thing answer this end. 
But we may surely look for other things from 
those who pretend to have renounced this dog- 


tutional questions, and made the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman, of the 
Presbytery of Steuben, made the opening 
prayer and preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Alexander Denoon delivered the charge to the 


SECTARIAN OR COLLEGES.— 


Mr, Editor—Supposing that the usual press. 
of matter, resuliing from the acts and doings 
of our General Assembly, would render it in- 
convenient for you to find room for them, | have 
foreborne to forward my papers for some weeks. 


and this adequately accounts for the fact, that 
Scotland has, from that day onward, been the 
Normal Seminary of the world—and the best 
educated country on the globe. Why such a 
result should be reached, it is easy to see, 
Where there is a classical teacher, in every 


ma together with the other errors of Popery. 
tion and prayer,#emarks, “We have some doubts : 


of the propriety of designating the Sabbath for a 
Jast, since the idea of thanksgiving enters into 
the very. design.of the Christian Sabbath.” [1 
may be.seen from the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly,'as given below, that no fast. 
ing is recommended, and our respected contem- 
porary, will certainly acknowledge that humilia- 
tion, confession of sins, and fervent prayer, are 


wit ce Your readers have possibly forgotten (if they 
could forget, fora man cannot forget what he 
never knew,) both the time and the topic of my 
last. They can find it in the number of May 
23, if they be not guilty of that too common 
folly, destroying and not filing the Presbyterian. 
_ If, on the contrary, they have acted a wise 
part, and preserved their papers, they will, upon 
reperusal, find that it contains a statement of a 
general fact, with a reference to the particulars 


parish school, except the very small ones, every 
boy, rich or poor, has the opportunity of being 
tried as to his capability of acquiring languages; 
and the teachers can therefore select out of the 
mass, such as have talents peculiarly adapted, 
and therefore worth training in the higher 
branches of education. The French govern- 
ment have taken their hint from this system, pro- 
bably through the Prussian. ‘They select from 
the parish schools the best scholars, who become 


La Favetre Cottece.—We understand that 
Professor Green, of the Western Theological 
Seminary, has accepted an invitation to deliver 
the annual address before the literary societies! 
of La Fayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
at the next commencement of the College which 
takes place in September. 


pastor; the Rev. Richard Kay delivered the 
charge to the people and made the concluding 
prayer; benediction by the pastor. 

The Rev, Edward W, Wright has removed 
from Lafayette to Delphi, Indiana, and wishes. 
correspondents and publishers to address him 
accordingly. 


a change. Our Presbyteries might at least 
consider the subject, and if, after due delibera-| 
tion, they should decide against the propriety 
of the change, we shall acquiesce with the best 
possible grace. ¢ 


Tue CuoLtera.—That terrible messenger of 
God’s vengeance, the Asiatic cholera, has again 
commenced its desolating march. From Asia 
it has passed into Europe, and there is reason! 
to apprehend that it may again cross the Atlan- 
lic, and breathe over our land its pestilential| 
poison, We can claim no exemption, because} 


Cottecz or New Jersex.— The Ninety- 
Ninth Annual Commencement of the College of 


DepicaTIon or a Cuurcn.—From a Ballti- 


— 


it includes. 


- forgiven; that there.may be a speedy, right- 


Church:has also: recommended the observance| 


Convention,—In the late Episco- 
pal Convention of Pennsylvania, a venerable 


-membership in the Church, to vote, determine, 


not ‘inconsistent with the great design of the 


Sabbath. 
Resolved, That in view of the present pos- 
ture of our national affairs, and of the great and 
dreadful evils of war, it be earnestly recom- 
mended to all our churches to humble them- 
selves before Almighty God, with confession of 
their own sins, si of the sins of their people, 
and to engage in fervent and continued prayer, 
that as individuals, and as a nation, we may be 


eous, and amicable adjustment of all existing 
difficulties with other nations ; and that we may. 
be permitted to enjoy, without interruption, the 
That ll pastors, and all others 
preaching, eiatedly, be requested to bring this 
subject before the several churches in which 
‘they, minister, on the first Sabbath of July, or as 
soon after as it may be convenient, and to urge 
upon our people the duty pointed out in the fore- 
oing resolution.” 
The General Synod of the Reformgd Dutch 


of the:first Sabbath of July, as a day of hu- 
milidtion ‘and prayer. The same day will be 
observed by the New-school Presbyterian 
Church, 


anv tue Cuurcaman.—The 
New York Churchman charged Dr. Smyth, of 
Charleston, with denying the divinity of Christ, 


New Jersey, took place at Princeton, on Wed- 
pesday, 24th ult. The Graduating Class num- 


was also conferred on thirty-nine graduates of 
the usual standing. The oration before the So- 


of Easton, Pennsylvania, and is characterized 


on the Hon. James McDowell, of Virginia. 
That of A.M.,on Dr. Phillip Aylette, of New 
York; Hon. Hopewell Hepburn, of Pennsylvania; 
John R. Thomson, Alexander Wurts,and Wm. 
A. Whitehead, of New Jersey; Thomas P. 


ad eundem. he Board of Trustees at their 
meeting mad¢ arrangements for the celebration 
of the Centegnial Anniversary, the day previous 
to the one hyndredith commencement, in June, 
of next year. Gov. McDowell, of Virginia, has 
accepted the appointment of Orator for the oc- 
casion, and the Historical Address will. be de- 


of New York. 


M. Jamieson, of the Lodiana Mission, together 
with Mrs. Craig and Miss Vanderveer, arrived 


in. his tract on the Virgin Mary; of this 
charge we asked the proof, and the follo 
ing is the explanation furnished by the Church- 
** We refer the Presbyterian to the title page 
of Dr, Sovyth’s pamphlet, which we quoted in 
full, as being at once a justification and explana- 
tion of our comment, The title page declares 
that St. Mary is not the Mother of God, and we 
did but express the same sentiment in different 
words when we declared our regret that the au- 
thor had carried his opposition to the Romanists| 
‘to such blind leagths as to deny the divinity 
of Him who was born of the Virgin.’ ”. . | 
“This will-relieve the fears of our readers, if | 
they had any, respecting Dr. Smyth’s orthodoxy. 
It appears that Dr. Smyth did not accord to 
Mary the honour of being the mother of God! 
and inferentially he must deny the divinity of the 
Son of God! ‘We leave the explanation without 


comment. 


lay delegate proposed that hereafter “ all lay 
delegates to the Convention be communicants.’ 
It is a somewhat singular fact that the cccle- 
siastical conventions of the Episcopal Church, 
admit men of the world, who have no visible 


and control measures on which the spiritual in- 
teresis of the whole diocese may depend. We 
should think that such an anomaly should be 
corrected. 


— 


Synopicat —We have 
Jong been of the opinion, that the General As- 
sembly should be composed of delegates from 
our Syaods instead of our Presbyteries. The 
reasons which lead us to this conclusion, might 
very readily be presented to our readers at 
large, but, not to inflict a long article on them, 
we will state them succinctly. 

1. Such a change as this would not impinge 


on the 26th ult., all under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Jamie- 
son expects to return after making suitable ar- 
rangements for the educaiion of his children 
whom @e brought out with him. Mrs, Craig, 
whose husband was lately called away from the 
field of his earthly labours, has brought her 
family with her to this country, and will proba- 
bly remain here. Miss Vanderveer does not 
expect to return, her health being delicate. 


Be in Earnest.—How little necessity for 
such agggxhortation where matters of mere 
worldly business are involved. If a favourable 
prospect of making a fortune occurs, men are 
on the alert, and they are prepared to strain 
every energy to secure it. ‘Toilsome journeys 
are undertaken, dangerous voyages are adven- 
tured, and every necessary sacrifice of ease or 
pleasure is encountered, so intent are they on 
their object. If impending calamities are to be 
averted, we see the same eamnestness in the 
use of appropriate.counteractives. If a man is 
in danger of shipwreck, he will shrink from no 
labour which may avail for his escape; and 
the sick man will eagerly receive the nauseous 
draught in which is supposed to reside a cura- 
tive virtue. In matters of infinitely higher mo- 
ment, we rarely find the same intentness of 
mind, the same earnest purpose to succeed. 
The riches which are eternal have not, for 
most men, one-half the charm of the wealth 
which perishes. The balm of Gilead, which is 
efficacious in the cure of spiritual maladies, is 
not so valuable to the sick man as the drug 
which has the virtue to expel some distempera- 
ment of the body. Such is the folly of the 
world; such, it is to be feared, is the infatua- 
tion of many nominal Christians. If it be true 
of religion, that it pacifies an accusing con- 
science, restores peace to the disturbed bosom, 


on any vital principle of Presbyterianism, for a 
Synod is nothing more or less than an enlarg 
Presbytery, so that the representation woul 
still be from Presbyteries by a simple change in 
its ratio. | 

2. Such a change will eventually become ne- 
cessary by the exigencies of the case, unless| 
the Charch should femain stationary. The last 
Assembly consisted of two hundred members, 
and a full attendance might have increased it to 
two hundred and forty. ‘This, it must be con- 
fessed, is too large a body for the wise and ex- 
peditious transaction of business; and yet this 
number must yearly increase, unless such a 
change as is proposed is effected. 

3. The increase, according to the present 

plan, cannot be obviated, because every Pres- 
bytery will be entitled to one clerical and one 
lay delegate, and no ratio of representation 
can make it less, if they are to be represented 
at all... At present, there are one hundred and 
sixteen Presbyteries, and these will be repre- 
seuted by at least two hundred and thirty-two 
delegates. 
4, The present plan does not furnish a fair 
representation, since a Presbytery consisting 
of three ministers is entitle] to two delegates, 
and a Presbytery consisting of forty ministers 
cannot claim more than four. 

5. Ifthe representation were from Synods, 
appointments to the Assembly would seldom 
made merely to serve the convenience of those} 
appointed; mere personal partialities would less 
ftequently influence elections; and those 
be selected who had the best claims on the 

of their wisdom and experience. 

6. The Assembly thus composed of the most 
distinguished members of the church, and being! 
much less numerous, would become more dig- 
nified in character, transact their business more 
judiciously, and carry greater weight in their 
decisions. All know of what materials the 
United States Senate is composed, and the re- 
spect with which their decisions are regarded. 

It would save a large yearly expeaditure 
of money in travelling. nee, 
» ‘8, It would not require so many of the pas- 


rescues from hell and prepares the soul: for 
heaven, then, unquestionably, it should have a 
large share in our thoughts and affections, and 
call forth our most untiring exertions. We 
should not be indolent where industry is so 
much needed; we should not sleep at our post, 
but be vigilant. The great reward before us 
should call forth great exertion; the great dan- 
ger to be escaped should stimulate our flight. 
Paul, in alluding to the Olympian prize-fighters, 
speaks of the self-denying discipline to which 
they subject themselves as preparative to their 
engagement, and then of the energy which they 
display in the contest itself! ‘ Every man 
that strzveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things.” But to what purpose is all this? It 
is to obtain a corruptible crown—a crown of 
wild olive, or of laurel, which would soon fade 
away, as the achievement by which it was won 
would soon be forgotten. From this he argues! 
to Christians. They also have a race to run; 
they also are to strive for the mastery; why, 
then, should they not prepare themselves for 
the contest by every act of self-denial, and ac- 
quit themselves vigorously in it, especially as 
they aim at an incorruptible crown? Was 
Paul eminent as a Christian? Did he not 
show his eminence in this very way? He was 
dead to the world; he was awake to the supe- 
rior excellency of heavenly things; he gave 
all diligence to make his calling and election 
sure; and, carrying out the allusion before re- 
ferred to, he states his own experience, or 
rather refers to his own habit. “I, therefore, 
so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air; but I keep under my 
body and bring it into subjection; lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to others, | 
myself should be a cast-away.” We might 
conceive the state of feeling of that man who 
should receive the positive assurance, that he 
had but a day or a week to live. How much 
in earnest would he be! His imploring look 
would be turned to heaven; he would be anxi- 
} ous to obtain satisfactory assurance that his 


tors to leave their churches for so long a period 
every year, 


in the use of means, but eagerly accept any as- 


~ ‘These and similar reasons may be urged in] sistance for the furtherance of the one grand 


bered sixty-six. The degree of Master of Arts 
cieties was delivered. by Alexander M. Brown, 


as a literary effort of a high order of excellence.| 
The honorary degree of LL.D., was conferred 


Jones, A.M., of Columbia College, was admitted] 


livered by the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., 
Arrivat oF Rev. J.| 


at New York, in the ship Tioga, from Calcutta, 


sins were forgiven; that God was reconciled, 
and that his soul was prepared for the great 
change awaiting it. He would not be sluggish 


more paper we learn that “the Presbyterian 
church, recently built at Govanstown, Mary- 
land, was dedicated on Sabbath, the 21st 
ult., in the presence of a very large assembly, 
collected from the adjoining country and from 
the city. A number of ministers of various 
denominations were present; several of whom 
participated in the solemn and interesting exer- 
cises. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by the venerable Dr. A. Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, who chose, as his theme, the very appro- 
priate words, Psalm 84th, verse 10th, “I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the house of my 
God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 
The discourse was received, by the delighted 
audience, with the most profound attention. 
The speaker, bending now under the weight 
of seventy-four years, has long been eminent 
as a preacher and a professor of theology; and 
retains, at his patriarchal age, the originality 
of thought, and the elegant simplicity of manner 
which have given him rank equal to that of 
any clergymanoftheday. The church build- 
ing having been completed, is now under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. J. S. Heacock.” 


A Liperat Mecnanic.—Mr. James B, Phil- 
lips, a worthy and enterprising mechanic of 
Washington city, District of Columbia, recently 


presented, without solicitation, a donation, in 
work, to the amount of siz hundred dollars, to 
the Central Presbyterian Church, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Mr. Tustin. The work 
executed by Mr. Phillips is exceedingly rich 
and beautiful, and is spoken of in terms of uni- 
versal admiration. From this pleasing exam- 
ple we see what a man can do, when he has 
the heart to do it. 


Tue Biste a Creep.—The Boston Record- 
er remarks that, “ the Bible our only creed,” has 
long been the watchward (and we might add, 
the catchword) of the Unitarians, but is now to 
be abandoned, if the following extract from the 
Unitarian Register, is to be received as an in- 
dication. 


‘‘ In the first place the Bible is not a creed, 
and of course therefore cannot be an only creed. 
It is not a definite statement of the sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity ; but is the materials out 
of which such a statement is to be constructed. 

‘‘ In the second place if the meaning be that 
we have no creed, and that instead of a creed 
we accept the Bible as a record of facts, all of 
which we believe, the saying in this sense, how- 
ever effective and specious it may be as a popu- 
lar declaration, cannot commend itself to those 


who desire only to represent faithfully what 
they believe ; for, unless | am wrong, it is un- 
true both in point of fact, and in point of reason. 

‘**In point of fact I imagine it not to be true 
that the Unitarian denomination so accept the 
Bible. The greater part of the Bible, namely, 
the Old Testament, is surely not so accepted. 
And as to the New Testament, where are the 
individuals among our clergy who do not make 
considerable abatement, and that not only in 
matters of trifling moment, but in parts which 
have been by other sects deemed essential to the 
evangelical system? I need not refer to the 
miraculous conception, to the ascension, and to 
some particular accounts of miracles. 

‘** On these and other points there is little dis- 
cussion, It is thought best that they should be 
left to the reverent consideration of every mind. 
And in the present state of opinion it might not 
be edifying to bring them forward. But how can 
we, without a wound to our integrity which no 
popular success can heal, allege that the Bible 
is to us a creed, that is expressive of our faith 
with a documentary accuracy? ‘T’o the orthodox 
sects it is in a manner so. The Bible they ac- 
cept as not only containing the divine revela- 
tion, as in all its parts documentarily authorita- 
tive, the divine revelation divinely written down. 
They can say with meaning and with perfect 
sincerity—The Bible is our creed. And if they 
add another creed, it isas a summing up of what 
they find in the Bible, and only secondary to it 
and explanatory of it. But unless I am mis- 
taken, it is the general tacit understanding 
among Unitarians that the Bible is not to be so 
received.” 


SraTueTTEs 1n CuurcuEs.—The New York 
Morning Telegraph contains the following in 
regard to decorating churches : | 

‘‘There are now set up twelve statuettes of 


the apostles, in Grace Episcopal Church. We 
must confess we do not like to see this innova- 
tion of the 4th and 5th centuries revived at this 
day. The strongest arguments formerly used 
in vindication of the introduction of pictures, 
statues, and crosses, into churches, were that 
they created pious thoughts in those who could 
not read. The Iconoclasts would not accept the 
explanation, and now when every body reads, 
the original necessity does not seem to exist. 
Some of the greatest troubles in the Christian 
world, have arisen out of the practice we con- 
demn. On the other hand ignorance being dis- 
pelled, it may be said, the ornaments of church- 
es no longer do any harm.” 

And so, “on the other hand,” also, it may 
be said, “ignorance being dispelled,” we may 
safely make almost any appeal to the senses. 
We may use in connection with our worship 
the most costly edifices, the most delicious 
music, the most gorgeous trappings, and the 
most imposing ceremonies, merely—as we cer- 
tainly know better than to suppose they are 
necessary to religion—to smooth and decorate 
the Christian pathway, which otherwise were 
rather rugged and uninviting. Such an argu- 
ment certainly does not prove that ignorance 
is dispelled even in this nineteenth century; 
but rather goes to show that the most utter 
blindness still exists as to the power of true re- 
ligion, and the nature of the worship required 
by Him whose kingdom is not of this world, 


who was cradled in a manger, and whose} 


we are more righteous than others, and our 
only safety is in resorting to the divine mercy. 
The threatened doom of Nineveh was averted 
by the humiliation, fasting, and prayer of its in- 
habitants, and if these means have not lost their 


efficacy, would not prudence and piety alike in- 
dicate the propriety of resorting to them, while 
the dreaded evil is still at a distance?’ We hear 
of cities and kingdoms almost depopulated by 
this fearful scourge, and must it actually ap- 
pear in the midst of us, before we will feel the 
necessity of humbling ourselves before God, 
and of fervently importuning his mercy ? 


Freaks or Typocraruy.—The editor of the 
Evangelical Observer, in reference to an indi- 
vidual, took occasion to write that he was rectzs 
in ecclesia, that is, %% good standing in the 
Church. ‘The type setter, to whom this was a 
dead language, in the editor’s absence, conver- 
ted it into rectus im culina, which, although 
pretty good Latin, alters in some degree the 
sense, as it accorded to the reverend gentleman 
spoken of, only a good standing in the kitchen, 


History or a Heart.—We have been 
much pleased in reading a little book with the 
above title, written by a converted Jewess, and 
giving a brief account of her feelings before and 
after conversion, The object she had in view 
in recording the history of her own heart du- 
ring the interesting period when the veil was 
about being removed from her mind, is given in 
the following words : 

With prayerthat the gradual change of a heart 
from its deep and dangerous repose of unbelief 
to its awakening to the only truth, “ the truth 
as it is in Jesus,” may afford encouragement to 
some timid inquirer who feels an anxiety he 
fears to express, and dreads existing obstacles 
too much to venture even the attempt to en- 
counter them, I am induced to write what | 
know, and testify what [ have experienced. 

The narrative details but few circumstances, 
and is not so much a relation of events as 
the outbreathings of a soul convicted of its 
own sin, and moved by the gentle influences 
of the Holy Spirit. The work is of especial 
interest, as coming from one who is an Israelite’ 
according to the flesh, and we believe it would 
prove a valuable assistant to any of that pecu- 
liar race who may be inquiring for the truth. - 


Eccrestasticat.—On Tuesday, June 9th, 
Mr. John B. French, of Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, at a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, held at that place, was ordained an 
evangelist with the view to labour as a mission- 
ary of the General Assembly in China. The 
Rev. R. T. Berry preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Mathew Hale Smith, the Moderator of 
Presbytery, presided and proposed the constitu- 
tional questions; and the Rev. Elias Harrison! 
delivered the charge to the evangelist. 

On the 14th June, the Rev. Septimus Tus. 
tin was installed pastor of the Central Presby- 
terian church, Washington city, District of 
Columbia. The Rev. Samuel J. Baird preach- 
ed the sermon; the Rev. R. T. Berry pre- 
sided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and gave the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. John B. French gave the charge to 
the people. 

On Tuesday, 16th of June, by the Presbytery 
of Baltimore, Mr. Thomas E. Peck was ordain- 
ed and installed pastor of the Broadway church. 
Baltimore. ‘The Rev. Ninian Bannatyne preach- 
ed the sermon; the Rev. R. W. Dunlap 
presided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and gave the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. R. T. Berry the charge to the people. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
held at Bladensburgh, Maryland, on Wednes- 
day, June 10th, Mr. Samuel J. Baird, a licen- 
tiate under the care of that Presbytery, was 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, and 
installed pastor of the Bladensburgh Presbyte- 
rian church. ‘The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. N. Bannatyne; the Rev. S. Tustin 
presided and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and gave the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. M. Hale Smith gave the charge to 


the people. The exercises were highly appro-| 


priate, and were listened to with the deepest 
interest by a large audience. The church at 
Bladensburgh classes among the oldest in our 
Church, having been under the care of the ori- 
ginal Presbytery of Philadelphia, very soon 
after, if not at the time of, its organization, in 
1704, 3 

Mr. William Speer was ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Ohio, on Tuesday evening, 16th ult., 
preparatory to his embarking as a missionary 
to China. In the solemn ordination services, 
the usual sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Swift, from Acts xiii. 2; the Rev. Dr. Her- 
ron presided and offered the ordaining prayer ; 
and the Rev. Professor McGill delivered the 
charge to the newly ordained evangelist. 

On the 21st ult. the Rev. Thomas P. Gordon 
was installed pastor of the church of Manches- 
ter, by a Committee of the Presbytery of Ohio; 
sermon by the Rev. Robert Dunlap, from Isa. 
lii. 7; charge to the pastor by the Rev. W. 
Annan; and charge to the people by the Rev. 
Dr. Swift. 

On Wednesday, the 17th ult., Mr. Thos. 
Stevenson was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Ohio, and installed pastor of the church of 
Montours Run. In these services the Rev. 


James Kerr, of Cadiz, Ohio, preached the ser- 
mon ; the Rev, Dr. Herron presided and offered 


apostles were fishermen and tentmakers. The 


the ordaining prayer; the Rev. Samuel Hai 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. X. 
False imprisonment of colporteurs—the ingenuous no- 
tary—liberality of Mr, Bost's church— acknowledgment 
from Lyons, 
May 1, 1846. 


Mr. Elitor—No means are left untried to put 
down our colporteurs. Inthe department of Ar- 
riége, in the vicinity of Foix, twoof them were 


| lately arrested, charged with the crime of robbery 


committed on the person of an aged man. ‘The 
king’s attorney of Foix drew up a most malevo- 
lent indictment against the two colporteurs, 
which he forwarded to the Atlorney- General of 
Toulouse, whose permission was necessary for 
him in order to commence process against them, 
Happily, M. Niceas Gaillard, the attorney-gene- 
ral,is, asa lawyer, at once expert and honourable, 
He had only to examine the indictment to per- 
ceive that it had no other cause than the exas- 
peration of the,Roman clergy, of whom the 
magistrate at Foix was made the echo and the 
instrument. Consequently, our two poor friends 
were set at liberty, after having been preventive- 
ly imprisoned for twenty-eight days. They re- 
quested a passport from the king’s attorney at 
Foix, for the sake of avoiding unpleasant diffi- 
culties in going somewhere else; but that ma- 
gistrate, displeased to see his victims escape him, 
had the meanness to insert in the passport, which 
he could not refuse them, that they had been 
accused of robbery. You perceive that the pre- 
judice of certain magistrates, urged by the Ro- 
man clergy, knows no bounds. But these facts, 
at the same time, prove that the colporteurs are 
not labouring in vain. Satan is too cunning to 
cry out before he is hit. 

The gospel is gradually finding its way into 
new localities. ‘The inhabitants of Marle a 
small country town on the road from Bordeaux 
to Paris, went to a Roman Catholic notary of the 
place and asked him what measures they should 
take, in order to become Protestants. Lle re- 
plied, that he would inquire into the matter, and 
requested them to call back at a convenient time 
afterward. When they returned: ** My friends,” 
said he, ‘*{ have procured myself a Bible, and 
have examined it; and after what I have seen 
in it, | recommend you for wishing to change 
your religion, and | wish to do the same.” A 
colporteur has gone to fix himself in that town, 
that he may communicate to it a knowledge of 
the word of God. ; 

I lately told you of a charitable project, con- 
ceived by M. John Bost, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and educating poor young girls, who 
are either exposed to vice, or to Roman prose- 
lytism. This young pastor has just departed for 
England, with the design of raising collections 
for this object. Some influential members of 
our churches have given him letters of recom- 
mendation, which may facilitate his views. But 
that which will lay people’s hearts open to him 
more than any thing else, is the example of the 
personal sacrifices, which his little church has 
commenced to make in the way of donations, 
Not only has a single lady given 8000 francs, 
and another to the value of 2000 francs in land ; 
but some peasants, who are not very wealthy, 
have contributed considerable sums. Four pea- 
sants offered a thousand francs each; but M. 
Bost was unwilling to receive more than the half. 
A deacon called on M. Bost, and said: * ] shall 
give as much as a thousand francs, if neces- 
sary. I became serious, when you said, that 
‘if you had wished for gold and silver, you 
would not have come and settled among us.’ 
You have chosen the good part, and you would 
have us to choose it also. You have reached our 
hearts—we understand you. All—yes, all— 
should belong to the Lord.” In saying these 
words, the face of the venerable old man was 
covered with tears. Another deacon, who had 
lived in spending his property in eating and 
drinking, and who for a year has completely 
reformed, without being converted however, 
exclaimed: “Ah! it is not drunkards who caused 


me to form my resolution,” and bursting into 


tears, he added: ‘“‘ Do not fear, we shall go 
ahead.” He contributed five hundred francs on 
the spot. These donations put together, (exclu- 
sive of the 10,000 francs first mentioned,) have 
risen to upwards of six thousand francs. Be- 
sides, the peasants and the proprietors have en- 
gaged to do all the carting gratuitously, which 
will be worth 4000 francs more. 

I have also very encouraging news from our 
friends at Lyons. They inform me that the 
heavy debt which weighed on their church, a 
year. ago, and which amounted to 2200 francs, 
through the. assistance they have received, espe- 
cially from abroad, has been paid, and a balance 
remains in the treasury. Among these timely 
succours, is the sum recently forwarded by you, 


contributed by some readers of the Presbyterian. 


My correspondents at Lyons inform me. of 
the receipt of it, and beg me to transmit to the 
pious donors, the testimony of their grateful 
thanks in the Lord. 

How great is the faithfulness of the Lord ! 


* * 


For the Presbyterian. 

BENEFITS OF REMEMBERING THE SABBATH. 
Mr, Editor—The following facts lately com- 
municated to the general agent of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Association, it is believed will be inte- 
resting to the public; they speak in strong and 
emphatic language for the proper observance of 
the Sabbath. While we would be far from urg- 


ing that in every instance the violator of the 


Sabbath will suffer an immediate pecuniary 
loss, or that all who. keep the Sabbath will be 
rewarded invariably by success, in worldly bu- 
siness, yet we believe it can be demonstrated 
by facts, that all lawful business can be prose- 
cuted to better advantage without than with Sab- 
bath labour—that is, in such a manner as secures 
in a higher degree the well being of man in this 
life. 

Notwithstanding the heavy repairs necessary 
on the Delaware division of the Pennsylvania 
State canals, after the heavy freshet last spring, 
required much expedition, yet not a stroke of 
work was done on the Sabbath, although during 
the six working days they were employed night 
and day, while on the other divisions no inter- 
mission was made on the Sabbath, yet on the 
Delaware division those repairs were accom- 
plished much more expeditiously and with less 
expense to the State, in proportion to the re- 
pairs needed, than either of the other divisions. 

Again while nearly every other canal within 
the State of Pennsylvania suffered severely by 
the freshet, the Lehigh, the Delaware, and 
Hudson, and the Conestoga, the only ones 
closed by the companies on the Sabbath, escaped 
with comparatively little or no injury. 

On the other hand an individual who has 
rendered himself notorious by his opposition to 


the Sabbath, and the efforts making for its bet- 


The .fact is, that the public voice 
‘between the Alleghenies and the Delaware de- 
mands sectarian colleges—the details showed 
that this demand has been complied with—every| 
sect within the vast bounds over which the Sy- 
nod of Philadelphia extends, except the Old- 
school Presbyterians, has one or more colleges 
of its own, 3 

The last position, taken as an inference, is, 
that a college is a religious institution, in a 
‘sense, an eleemosynary institution, and, conse- 
quently, its establishment belongs to the cate- 
gory of religious effort. It is there perempto- 
rily asserted that colleges—all colleges, in Eu. 
rope and America, have been generated by the 
religious feeling of the community; anda chal. 
lenge is thrown out to any man to prove the 
contrary. 

At present, we propose to show that this was 
Ppre-eminently an ancient Presbyterian idea ; that 
a college-educated ministry is an elementary 
‘conception in Presbyterianism ; that our reli- 
gious system necessarily involves it, and is not 
Presbyterian without it. 

The very expression, “ancient Presbyterian 
idea,” leads us back to the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. And what said the fathers of our church 
on the subject of academies and colleges? Let 
(us gather an answer from Hetherington’s His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland and McCrie’s 
Life of Knox. 

“The first Book of Discipline” was drawn 
up by Knox and five others, all appointed for 
this purpose by the privy council. (McCrie, p. 
224, New York ed., 1813.) It was presented| 
to the first General Assembly, which was held 
in Edinburgh on the 20th December, 1560 ; and 
Knox was one of its members. This Assembly 
‘adopted the Book. (Hetherington, p. 55.) “As 
ithe Book of Discipline contains the deliberate} 
‘opinions of the Scottish Reformers respecting 
what they regarded as the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Church which they were labouring 
to establish in Scotland, it seems necessary to 
give a brief abstract of those principles, that the 
reader may the better know what the Church 
of Scotland, from its beginning, has either been, 
or striven to be.” Hetherington, p. 54. McCrie, 
p. 227, after describing the ecclesiastical order 
and government, says: ‘* They required that a 
school should be erected in every parish, for the 
instruction of youth in the principles of religion, 
grammar, and the Latin tongue. They pro- 
posed that a college should be erected in every 
‘notable town,’ in which logic and rhetoric 
should be taught along with the learned lan- 
guages. They seemed to have had it in their 
eye to revive the system adopted in some of the 
ancient republics, in which the youth were con- 
sidered as the property of the public rather than 
of their parents, by obliging the nobility and 
gentry to educate their children, and providing, 
at the public expense, for the education of the 
children of the poor who discovered talents for 
learning. Their regulations for the three na- 
tional universities discovered an enlightened re- 
gard to the interests cf literature, and may sug- 
gest thints which deserve attention in the pre- 
sentage. If they were not carried into effect, 


Ministers, but to those persons who, through 
avarice, defeated the execution of their plans.” 

There was very considerable ecclesiastical 
property—the accumulation of centuries—con- 
tributed by the people in money and lands, for 
the uses of religion. ‘These funds and endow- 
ments the Reformers wished to remain and be 
devoted to the same general purposes. ‘ The 
compilers of the Book of Discipline, therefore, 
proposed that the patrimony of the Church 
should be appropriated, in the first instance, to 
the support of the new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Under this designation they included 
the ministry, the schools, and the poor.” Heth- 
erington, p. 55. Fergusson, in a sermon to 
which Knox subscribed, says: ‘‘ Our youth also 
aucht to be nurischit and mantenit at the schuilis,| 
that thairoutof efierward micht spring preicheris, 
counsellowris, physiciounis, and all other kinds 


schools [to put the rest in English,] are the safe- 
ty of the church and commonwealth, and our 
children are the hope of posterity, which being 
neglected, there can nothing be looked for, bur, 
that barbarous ignorance shall overflow all. 
For suppose God has wondrously, at this time, 
stirred up preachers among us, even where 
darkness and ignorance had the upper hand, he 
will not do so hereafter, seeing we have the or- 
dinary means to provide them, which, if we 
contemn, in vain shall we look for extraordi- 
nary provision.” ‘[ grant that our fathers, of 
immoderate zeal, (besides the tithes and neces-; 
sary rents of the kirk,) gave thereunto super- 
fluously, and more than enough—mair nor 
aneuch, What then is to be done, but that the 
preachers of God’s word be reasonably sustain- 
ed, seeing there is enough and over much— 
aneuch and over mekle—to do it, the schools 
and the poor be well provided, as they ought, 
and the temples honestly and reverently repair- 
ed, that the people, without injury from wind or 
weather, may sit and hear God’s word, and 
participate of his holy sacraments.” (McCrie, 
p. 475.) The reader will bear in mind that by 
schuilis he meant all that were included under 
schools, academies, and colleges. These were 
maintained out of ecclesiastical funds, and were 
always looked upon and deeply felt to be part 
and portion of Presbyterian religion. 

McCrie also quotes from a sermon of Robert 
Pont, son-in-law of John Knox, in which the 
eloquent preacher inveighs against the avarice 
of the nobility and others in curtailing the 
Church’s revenue—to spoyle the kirk of 
Christ of her patrimonie”—and after specifying 
a variety of their sacrilegious tricks, he closes 
the paragraph thus: “ With an infinite of other 
corrupt and fraudfull waies, to the detriment 
and hurte of the kirke, the schooles, and the 
ary without any stay or gaine-calling.” (P. 
476. 7 

So in the glorious Assembly of 1638, over 
which Alexander Henderson was Moderator ; 
an Assembly which fought the great moral bat- 
tle against royal and prelatical usurpation, and 
which Henderson dissolved with the memorable 
words, ** We have now cast down the walls of 
Jericho. Let him that rebuildeth them beware 
of the curse of Hiel the Bethelite ‘” 

‘‘ In completing the restoration of the Presby- 
terian Church, the Assembly did not forget cer- 
tain points which at such a time aight have 
seemed of comparatively minor importance. 
‘The principle that no person be intruded into 
any parish contrary to the will of the congrega- 
tion, was re-enacted ; and Presbyteries were di- 
rected to see that schools were provided in every 


the blame cannot be imputed to the reformed| 


of learnit men that we have need of. For thel. 


land-ward parish, and such support secured to 
|schoolmasters as should render education easily 


competitors for admission to the Polytechnic at 
Paris ; and if the system is persevered in, it can- 
not fail to develope a vast amount of intellect, 
and make France a competitor for intellectual 
pre-eminence with North Britain, But there is 
one point—and it is of supreme importance, in 
which Prussia, and through her, France, in 
copying from Scotland, have sadly failed: viz., 
in subordinating evangelical religion to mere 
literature and science. Religion is indeed pro- 
minent in the Prussian schools, and in some de- 
gree in the French ; but, then, civil government 
cannot teach religion, or cause it to be taught. 
Civil government regards this world, religion 
the future: consequently, that government which 
alone can efficiently teach religion must be ec- 
clesiastical, ‘There is, therefore, a physical im- 
possibility in the way of civil government con- 
ducting religious education, and school educa- 
tion, if religion be an element of it, But I may 
not now enter upon the discussion of this most 
interesting topic. It is the educational problem 
of the age, and will probably, when solved, leave 
all government schools negative quantities. My 
present business is to show that academical and 
collegiate education has, from the first, been an 
integral part of Presbyterianism. And, Mr. 
Editor, have I not demonstrated it as to theearly 
periods of our history? ‘The first General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church that ever met, 
took order express and action decided on this 
subject. The doctors of the Scotch Presbyter- 
ian Church were all what we would now call 
Presidents and Professors of colleges: and in 
some instances, though not ordained ministers, 
sat in church courts as Doctors of Theology, 
** Although our church (says Calderwood—see 
McCrie’s Knox, p. 464) afier the first reformation, 
may have acknowledged four kinds of minis- 
ters—church officers—pastors, doctors, elders, 
and deacons, vet at no time had she any other 
doctors than schoolmasters.” ‘The book of 
common order, and second book of discipline 
agree in comprehending under the name and 
office of a doctor,” ‘* the order in schooles,*col- 


ledges, and universities.” The subordinate church | 


were enjoined to take cognizance of these in- 
stitutions in their respective bounds and to re- 
port their state and condition. The reason and 
philosophy of this, it will be easy to exhibit. 
Before this is done, we must present similar his- 
torical evidence, as to our own American Pres- 
byterianism, that it has always, until recently, 
accounted colleges as an important item in the 
sum of its episcopal inspection, But before we 
proceed to this, we must make a pause. 
A PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian, 
HINTS TO TRAVELLERS 


Mr. Editor—The freshnessand fragrance of the 
country are beginning to draw citizens, long hived 
in the close town, to gather the honey of health 
and refreshment from the woods and fields. To 
soine this is almost a necessity—to others a 
privilege—to both, if rightly improved, it may be 
a blessing. The audible voices as well as the 
mute but eloquent language of nature, speaking 
of creative power and goodness—and the retire- 
ment that throws the mind upon itself or leaves 
it free to commune with its Maker, are alike 
favourable to the cultivation of a more fervent 
piety, adeeper consciousness of the insignificance 
of man, anda strongerimpression of the greatness 
and mercy of God. Absence, too, from fami- 
liar scenes of usefulness unstrings the bow— 
though with the Christian it should never long 
stand idle—and strengthens it for future ser- 
vice. 

Were we all faithful, and were our piety as 
fervent as it should be, there would be but little 
reason for us to recount these advantages or coun- 
sel their improvement. If every professor of 
religion had the spirit of Paul, it would matter 
little where he might be placed—whether afar 
from the abodes of men or in the midst of the 
stir of life. One great passion—the love of 
God—would pervade his heart; and one para- 
mount object—the glory of God—would stimu- 
late his efforts. ‘Time and place and circum- 
stance would not clog the runner in the race, 
nor dim the brightness of the prize, nor cloud 
the vision of the eye of faith. 

But few have the strength and steady ardour 
of the Apostle—we need to be continually re- 
minded of our danger and ourduty. And while 
the Christian is at all times exposed to the temp- 
tations that appeal to the senses, he is often- 
times, especially in danger when leaving, as at 
this season, the accustomed scenes of home. 
Restraint, not unfrequently, seems now unne- 
cessary. ‘The guards that prayer and watch- 
fulness had yathered around the treacherous 
heart are left behind as an adjunct of the place 
rather thanof the man. ‘Temptations are prese nt- 
ed in a guise so new, or so apparently new, that 
there is a doubt whether they be temptations or 
no. Retirement does not always bring with it 
more prayerfulness, or care of the heart, or self- 
examination, 

There is an additional and a greater danger, 
moreover, to be feared by those whose season 
of recreation, though removing them from great 
cities, brings them, without their usual occupa- 
tions and accustomed seasons of social devotion, 
into the midst of show, and “ pleasure” and 
hollow, gilded gaiety. Here lie the pit-falls for 
the young. Restless and ardent, away from 
the counsels of pastor or parent, whose tender 
warnings are slighted by a fickle memory, or 
perhaps, come up like phantoms to be banished 
by mirth—they fall into the snare laid for them 
by the wily tempter. The Bible lies almost 
forgotten beneath the trunk-lid—the secret pray- 
er is murmured by heartless lips, or postponed at 
some sudden call, or wholly neglected for the 
present, (a proviso to satisfy the conscience )— 
and sometimes—alas for the craven heart in the 
midst of a worldly throng, those who have taken 
the vows of God upon them, are ashamed of a 
profession that the proud and the gay make 
light of, and are tempted, like Peter, to deny 
their master, 

We have thus merely hinted at some of the 
advantages to be enjoyed and the evils to be 
avoided by those who leave their city homes in 
the summer time. May they all remember that 
the soul never loses its identity—that the mind 
is not a mere piece of machinery that may be 
employed for a time at one work and not there- 
by become unfitted for another. May they 
guard their hearts diligently and pray for grace 
and strength from above; and have the courage 
by the aid of God to resist all the temptations of 
Satan, and a foolish world and a deceitful heart.. 
So shall this pleasant season be indeed a glad 
summer to the soul, and prepare for a full har- 
vest in works of faith and greater zeal when 


home is reached again. 
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gathering clouds which seem to threaten us, I 
most earnestly beg and entreat your immediate, 
fervent, andffectual prayers in our behalf. O, 


pire, 


AFFAIR OF GABITH. 


(Mr. answer toyour 
ent who inquires about the mysierious wo 
«« Gabith,” in Edwards on Redemption, | would 


state thal it is evidently a typographical error) 


‘It was printed thus erroneously in 


the the work, and has been Maith- 


ity copied by every succeeding edition, which 
omit the except the edi- 


tii lately published by the Presbyterian Board 


of Publication. See page 98, line 4 from the 
the Cherokee Advocate. 
TO-THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN THE UNI- 
STATES, 


liberty..of coming before you with any of my 
distreases, Were it pot for that brotherly love 
whieh unites the hearta of the children of God in 
every land, and makes it their delight to know 
and bear each other’s burthens. Many of you, 
I presume, have already synspathized with the 


Cherokees, and shared deeply ia their afflictions. | 


I would fot therefore call on you to contemplate 
past events, further thao shall be necessary to 


represent our present distressed condition, nor 
can | represent this but in part. _ | 


» From.time immemorial the Cherokees were 


peculiarly happy in each other, and in their| 


own chiefs and government. At length the 


United States Government displayed special 


kindness.in erecting mills and smith-shops, and 
in furfishing.us with implements for domestic 
and agricultural employments, and especially 
ia encouraging and assiSting missionaries in in- 
structing us aod our children, not only in lite- 
rature but in the great doctrines of religion. 
We wished to follow the advice and example of 
the. United Siates as far as we. consistently 
could, and therefore adopted a republican form 

government, in which the majority ruled ; 
and all the people, ‘at the return of stated pe- 
riods, assembled to elect their officers. | 
~ Under this government they lived happily for 
a number of years. At length, however, by 
circumstances entirely beyond coutrol divi- 
sions were excited among them, and the kindest 
ties of friendship were broken ; so that brother 
was set against brother, son against father, and 
friend against friend. The nation, however, 


clung, and still clings, to its republican govern- 
ment; but the divisions introduced a number of 
years ago still continue to exist, and the minor- 
ity dissent from the government formed by a 
large majority of the people, and decline sub- 
mission to the rulers they have elected. 

I do not mention this to wound the feelings 
or injure the character of the minority ; but 
simply to make knowon our situation. Our of- 
ficers, being sworn into office, feel bound to sus- 
tain, as far as possible, the government and 
laws of the nation, while a few of the minority, 
I hope but a few, seem determined to put them 
down. And thus there is a direct collision. 
Could we make a law that the minority should 
govern, without destroying all government, and 
introducing mere anarchy, or could we do any 
thing else consistently to bring back that bro- 
therly affection which, but a few years ago, ex- 
isted among-us, I for one should rejoice to do it. 

But the question recurs, what can we do? 
The darkness grows still darker in our path; 
and I greatly fear the effects of a continued di- 
vision, let the parties be separated or not. And 
though [ would not call in question the purity 
of the President’s motives in recommending a 
division of the country, and the extension of the 
criminal laws of the United States over us, yet 
I greatly fear the effects of such a measure, as 
being likely to produce very disastrous conse- 
quences, if not the entire destruction of the na- 
tion. Butwith the nation must fall also all our 
churches, schools, and institutions for religious 
aod literary improvement, and all our hopes, 
and the hopes of the Christian public with regard 
to our future prosperity. | | ) 

Although those of us who have a knowledge 
of God supplicate his aid, and some of us spend 
nights in prayer, and cling to God as our only 
hope, yet I greatly fear the consequences of 
having the Cherokees, or any considerable por- 
tion of them, called upon again to remove with- 
out their consent. 

In view of our present distresses, and the 


pray for. the distressed Cherokees. Pray that 
the United States Government may be directed 
by Infinite Wisdom to such a course as shall be 
best calculated to reinsta'e us in our former 
united and happy condition. Your afflicted 
brother in the gospel, Grorce Lowrey, 
Acting Principal Chief of Cher. Nation. 


— 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE, 


France.—We have been favoured with a 
proof impression of the Report of the Evangeli- 
cal Society of France, through the kind atten- 
tion of M. de Pressensé ; and we are thankful 
to learn that the labours of the Society during 
the last. year have been attended with so much 
encouragement. Both from the old stations 
supported by its funds, and from those occu- 
pied during the last year, interesting accounts 
are given to show the rapid progress of the 
Lord’s work. In the normal schools for the 
education of male and female teachers, forty- 
six pupils are receiving instruction. These in- 
stitutions are considered highly useful in the 
work of evangelization in France. The Pro- 
testants of that country appear to appreciate the 
importance of connecting schools with their 
churches, as a means of the religious training 
of the people. ‘The receipts of the Society were 
231,077 francs; the expenditures, 239,270 
francs. Including the balance against the trea- 
sury from the preceding year, the debt of the 
Society is 18,977 francs, or nearly $3800. — 

China.—Letters have been received from 
Amoy, dated to the 7th of February, and from 
Macao to the 4th of March, but they do not 
furnish any news of special interest. , 

India—Lodiana Mission.—From a letter 
of the Rev. J. Newton, dated at Sabathu, Feb- 
ruary 25th, we take the following paragraph : 

‘We were glad to learn from your last let- 
ter that there was a prospect of a reinforcement 
to the India missions this year. You will see 
that our mission took some action on this sub- 
ject at the last annual meeting, and earnestly 
requested that additional missionaries might 
speedily be sent to fill up the vacancies in our 
bounds. But now the demand is double or 
three-fold what it was at the time of our meet- 
ing. Our mission, you know, was established 
with special reference to the Punjaub, and ac- 
cordingly, the first station [Lodianu] was selec- 
ted as near the borders of that country as possi- 
ble; and for the last ten years we haye been 
waiting for the providence of God to make a 
way for us into that country, where our princi- 
pal work lies, This is now apparently on the 
point of being done. You have heard of the 
Sikh invasion of the British territory, and of the 
result of those hostilities. ‘The British have en- 
tered the Punjaub, and the territory lying be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Bias, both in the hills 
and the plains, has been annexed to their em- 
So it is certain that at least a part of the 
Punjaub will now be accessible ; and in this ter- 
ritory there are several large cities—more in 
fact than we can occupy soon with all the as- 
sistance you can send us.” 

We regret to learn from Mr. Newton’s letter 
that the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell had been 
called to part with a child’ by death, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph had also fost their only 


child. 
India—Allahabad Mission.—We take the 


following paragraph from a letter of the -Rev. 
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J, Oweny dated. at 
“~The internal improvements that the go- 
vernment is introducing, must, under 
vidence, facilitate the progress of the gospel. 
Rail-road projects are now commencing. The 
spirit of speculation is at present too high to al- 
low us to look for any thing very definite, but 
there can be no doubt that there will be rail- 
roads in this country before long. The Court 
of Directors in London have manifested their 
interest in the matter, by selecting and sending 
out an engineer of experience to survey the dif- 
ferent routes from Calcutta to the North-west, 
with reference to a Great Northern Trunk Rail- 
way. « + 
peared lately from a native newspaper, are not 
p'eased with the prospect of rail-roads; fearing 
that many who goon a pilgrimage will avail 
themselves of the convenience of the rail road, 
and thus destroy their merit.” 

-Mr. Owen gives some particulars of a pro- 
jected rail road, which may eventually reach 


Allahabad on the 26th of 


Some of the Hindus, as ap-| 


Delhi, and perhaps Lahor, and adds : *“* Then a 
Magnetic Telegraph would likely be established, 
to give instantaneous intelligence from the ex- 
treme north-west to the Governor General and 
his Council in Calcutta. Thus the empire 
would be consolidated, and [what is infinitely 
more important] preparation would be made for 
sending light and truth all abroad throughout 
the country.” 

It is worthy of notice that the gentleman, on 
whose agency the proposed work chiefly de- 
pends, is a pious man, “and takes a deep in- 
terest in this work, from the belief that it is to 
be instrumental in diffusing the gospel and pro- 
moting the conversion of the country—that by 
means of rail-ways ‘ many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased.’ ””— Mission- 
ary Chronicle. 


‘MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We glean the following interesting items from 
the Missionary Herald for July : 

West Africa, Dec..15.—The schools have all 
been opened, except one, and they are quite as 
well attended as they were before the troubles,| 
A Missionary says: ‘We are now printing 
some very plain sermons in the native languaye, 
to be read by our young men in their religious! 
meetings.” 

Syria, April 7.—The deliberate opinion of 
the brethren and all the native helpers is that the 
field never looked so encouraging and inviting 
before. 

Nestorians, March 31.—The revival is still 
in progress, | 

Bombay.—The Annual Report says the num- 
ber of Free schools under the care of this Mis- 
sion is nine, and the whole number of pupils is 
three hundred and forty-eight. ‘There are two 
female boarding-schools, with about forty pupils. 
The average congregation at one place is two 
hundred. . 

Madras, March 12.—Some disturbance has 
taken place here, but the work goes on. 

Madura.—The Annual report shows that the 
number of Christian villages is forty — the 
church members number one hundred and 
twenty. 

Ceylon, March 10.—The cholera has abated, 
but the small-pox creates some apprehension. 
The schools were nearly all suspended and the 
printing office was hardly kept open. Few at- 
tended the meetings held on the Sabbath. Two 
members of the Batticoita Mis:ion have died— 
Silas Hubbell and Charles Walker. | 

Sium.—The quarterly letter states that the 
Missionary has more encouragement in his la- 
bours, 

Sandwich Islands, Dec, 12,—Forty persons 
were expected tu join the Church on the follow- 
ing Sabbath. Much good seems accomplished 
at Honolulu. 

Choctaws.— The Churches connected with 
this Mission have been greatly blessed during 
the last few months. 

Arrival out of Missionaries.—A letter hax 
been received from one of the Missionaries who 
sailed in the ship Malabar, Captain Freeman, 
from Boston, November 12th, for Madras, near 
Ceylon. They arrived out about April 1st, 
having been nearly twenty weeks on the p.s- 
sage. ‘They were all quite well and in good 
spirits. The names of the Missionaries are— 
Rev. Messrs. Howland, of Worcester, Webb, 
Herrick, Randall, and Fletcher, with their wives, 
and Miss Mary Ann Capell. 


UNIVERSITY O& NEW YORK. 


The Annual Oration and Poem were delivered 
before the Eucleian and Philomathean Societies 
of the University of the city of New York, at 
the Union Place church, (Dr. Potts’s,) on ‘lues- 
day evening, 30th ult. The audience was 
crowded. ‘The exercises were enlivened by in- 
strumental music froma band. ‘The Rev. N. 
Murray, D. D., of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
delivered the Oration. His subject was the 
causes of literary eminence and usefulness. He 
addressed his remarks particularly to the young 
gentlemen before him who were going forth 
into the world to pursue their various avocations 
—that they should have other motives than 
those of acquiring fortune and wealth—they 
should endeavour to live so as to be useful to 
their fellows. This ought to be the aspiration 
of gifted minds—that mind should rise to its 
rightful empire. 

The progress of the age had been such, that 
now the means of attaining knowledge were no 
longer in the hands of the few—hid in cloisters 
and under the cowl, Our means of acquiring 
knowledge were very great. The world was 
now to be governed by educated minds. Our 
country, the beauties of its institutions were pe- 
culiarly adapted for the advancement of lite- 
rary eminence. Great responsibility was rest- 
ing upon the young men of the country. They 
were to sail the ship of State—they were to be 
our authors, editors, &c, They were to form 
public opinion. How important then was it 


‘blower, James S. Green, and Richard S. Field, 


that they should be so educated that our coun- 
try might flourish in the right manner. Edu- 
cation, talents, and genius, might be perverted ; 
they had existed who had power, yet were de- 
void of that judgment necessary to control this 
fearful attribute. Power should be used to in- 
crease moral fertility and usefulness, Rome 
studied the principles of war, but when she be- 
came the mistress of the world she sought dis- 
tinction in the pursuit of letters, He con- 
demned this seeking afier distinction in politics 
as unfavourable to the advancement of mental 
power, 

In Germany they have very little, or no pub- 
lic life; their mind seeks the arena of letters, 
and’ hence the fame of the German authors. 
In England public life was every thing: the 
chivalric mind seeks its distinction through the 
army and navy, and it was so with us too; we 
seek afier wealth too much; we endeavour to 
make talent a cash talent. ‘There was no lite- 
rary eminence that an American scholar. could 
not attain, but we were tod apt to cease study- 
ing after we became lawyers, physicians, au- 
thors, &c. Knowledge could only be acquired 
by persevering study. ‘To be great we must be 
good. Goodness was the foundation of true 
greatness. We must possess a right conscience. 
The history of the world proves that all re- 
forms have progressed on the principle of good- 
ness. Luther would not recant, because he 
thought it was not right for a Christian to speak 
against his conscience. Luther was great more 
in goodness of heart than in intellectual great- 
ness. [t was impossible for man to rise to per- 
manent greatness without goodness of heart. 

The reverend gentleman closed his remarks 
with impressing upon those who were going out 


from the halls of their Institution. to endeavour to 


—to study some great character as a model, and 


attain goodness of heart and purity of purpose 
that there was one whom he would hold up nd 


» 
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an example, and they would not have far to go 
for him. 1t was one who was closely and in- 
timately connected with their teaching, He be- 
sought them to act well their part, and live up 
to the full measure of their usefulness. | 

The Poem was by W. W. Lord, 
Esq. of Princeton, He chose for his subject 
Tue Eartu. It was received wiih great favour 
by the audience. 

The Annual Commencement was celebrated 
in Dr. Potts’ church, on Wednesday morning, 
July Ist. The commencement exercises began 
at 10 o'clock. They were opened with reading 
the Scriptures and prayer by the Chancellor, 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, after which the 
orations were delivered by the members of the 
graduating class, These were fourteen in num- 
ber. ‘The Latin Salutatory Addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. P.M. W. Redfield ; the English Sa- 
lutatory by Mr, William Aikman, who also de- 
livered an oration upon Faith and Reason. ‘The 
Greek Oration was pronounced by Mr. Charles 
H. Force, and the Philosophical Oration by Mr. 
M. Franklin Pleasants. ‘The Valediciory Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Reuben P. Lowrie. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon 37 candidates. The degree of Master of 
Arts upon fifteen. The degree of M. D. upon 
eight. The Honorary Degree of M. D. upon 
five. The Honorary Degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred upon Rev. William Hanna, of Stirling, 
Scotland. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Missronary Retreat.—Mr. Oliphant, Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, has taken measures for the 
establishment of a Sanitarium, or Health Re- 
treat, for missionaries, at Newera Ellia, a spot 
in Ceylon easy of access from different parts of 
India, and enjoying a climate remarkable for its 
salutary effects on worn down European consti- 
tutions, It is supposed that in many cases the 
necessity of a return home may thus be obviated, 
and that the lives of some who, unwilling to in- 
cur the expense of a return, pow linger till it is 
too late, may be saved. | 


New Jersey Law Scnoor.—At the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the College of New 
Jersey, at Princeton, it was resolved to organ- 
ize a Law Faculty; and Chief Justice Horn- 


were accordingly appointed Professors 


of Law. 


TEMPERANCE IN Ruope Istanp.—The vo- 
ters in the following towns have settled this ques- 
tion as follows, under the new license law. All 
other towns in the State have withheld licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors, by putting in 
council-men that would not grant licenses. 


Licenses. No Licenses. 
Cumberland, 11 192 
Smithfield, 87 573 
Burrillville, 57 176 
Gloucester, 117 142 
Foster, 22 maj. 
Scituate, 132 maj. 
Coventry, 174 maj 
West Greenwich, 37 maj. : 
Cranston, 14 80 
Johnston, 79 maj. 
Warwick, 18 268 


All the licenses granted in the State, at pre- 
sent, are as follows: Foster, 5 taverns; West 
Greenwich, 4 taverns; City of Providence, 6 
store licenses, to sell by the quart, not to be 
drunk on the premises. 

Between 1825 and 735, the average number 
of annual licenses was 660.—Providence Jour. 


Anoruer Boston Norion.—Rev. Mr. Wat- 
gon, now rector of Grace Church, Newark, New 
Jersey, has received the generous donation of 
$6700 from Trinity Church, Boston, paid by 
individuals of that parish, as a mark of their 
regard and affection, and in testimony of the 
faithful manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of an assistant minister among them, for 
the term of ten years. 


CounTeraction.—A series of anti-Christian 
Tracts has been got up in Calcutta by educated 
natives who are infidels, but who are aided in 
this movement by the old idolaters of all classes. 
An attempt was lately made to get up an 
anti-missionary college, which should bring that 
of Rev. Dr. Duff to nothing. They had a meet- 
ing, made speeches, and a few subscribed, but 
they did not pay a tenth part of what they talked 
of raising. Dr. Duff’s College, meanwhile, con- 
tinues full. 

Tue License Question.—A meeting was 
held at Albany, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ing of last week, the proceedings at which occu- 
pied six columns of the Albany Spectator, in an 
extra sheet of which they are published. At a 
previous meeting Messrs. Azor, ‘Taber, John 
Koon, and Daniel Cady had been appointed a 
committee to report on the alleged unconstitu- 
tionality of the license law, and at the meeting 
of Tuesday their report was read. Jt is very 
full, occupying three columns and a half of the 
extra, and comes to the conclusion that the law 
is constitutional, and that there is no valid reason 
why it should not be obeved in the city of Al- 
bany. [The Mayor of Albany had continued 
to grant licenses, alleging that the law was not 
binding on the city authorities.} Resolutions 
were then adopted, sustaining the report and 
protesting against the course of the Mayor. 

Fearrut Retrisution.—The reader will 
recollect that a few months ago, the French in 
Algiers destroyed a large number of Arabs, by 
suffocating them in a cavern in which they had 
taken refuge. The last accounts from that 
country, represent, that as soon as the fact was 
communicated to the old chief, Abd-el-Kader, 
he caused three hundred prisoners to be imme- 
diately shot! A dreadful retribution. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ately took hold of it, when, to his surprise, he dis- 


ResicnaTion oF Mr. Bucnanan.—It is announ- 
ced that the Hon. James Buchanan has taken leave 
of the State Department. He was on Tuesday last 
nominated to the Senate, as Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court for the Circuit of Pennsylva- 
nia. Itis not known decidedly yet who is to be 
the successor. 


From tur Seat or War.—The New Orleins 
Picayune of the 20th ult. contains some further in- 
telligence fron the Seat of War. ‘The town of 
Reinoso, about sixty miles from Matamoras on the 
same side of the river, and on the route to Monie- 
rey, had capitulated, and was held by Colonel Wil- 
son, and his force of about eight hundred men, and 
Camargo, another town within about ninety miles: 
of Monterey, ad sent a deputation to capitulate. 
The New Orleans papers of the 20th, say that it 
is intended to make Camargo a depot for provisions | 
fur the army; the route thence to Monterey, will 
be across the country, to insure good water and 

visions; from Monterey they expect to proceed 
to Saltillo. Saltillo commands the mountain pas- 
ses, which divide the northern from the southern 
provinces of Mexico, and here the present army 
will probably be obliged to stop inx consequence of 
the difficult nature of the country, between it and 
the city of Mexico, which is about five hundred 
miles from Saltillo; consequently the city of Mex- 
ico will have to be approached from Vera Cruz, or 
some other point on the Gulf, 

The Committee appointed to wait on General 
Taylor with a vote of thanks and sword from the 
Legislature of Louisiana, reached Matamoras on 
the 8th ult. They were invited by the officers of 
the army to a splendid banquet given on the 11th 
ult., at Matamoras, in the mansion occupied by 
General Arista previous to his defeat. 

The main body of General Taylor’s army occu- 
pied the right bank of the Rio Grande, and the men 
generally were in good health. Desha’s command 
of the Washington and Jackson regiments were on 
the left bank. Governor Henderson, with one 
thousand Texas troops, reached the Rio Grande on 
the 10th, and were accompanied by about twenty 
Tonkaway Indians. The Alabama compenies, and 
Louisville and St. Louis legions, were at Brazos 
Island; also Colonels Daikins, Peyton, Davis, and 
W eatherston’s regiments. , 

The American Flag was displayed on Fort Pare- 
deg, and the army appeared as well contented as 


could be expected, considering the pause of active! 


hostilities. There was no cértain knowledge in! 
the American camp, as to the position of the Mexi-| 
can army, but it was generally supposed to be at 
Monterey. It was also confidently asserted that! 
Generals Arista, and Ampudia, had both left the! 
army for the capital—the Jatter charging Arista 
with having betrayed the army, and Arista charg- 
ing Ampudia with cowardice. | 
Nomination of Generat OFFICERS FoR THE 
Vovunteers.— The President has nowinated to the 
Senate fur Major-General of Volunteers—Gen. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, Brigadier-Generals 
of Volunteers—Hon. Mr. Hamer, of Onio, Mr.' 
Lane, of Indiana, Mr. Shields, of Illinois, Mr. Pil- 
low, of Tennessee, Mr. ‘Thomas Marshal!, Lewis 
county, Kentucky, Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi.) 
None of these nominations were confirmed, nor 
were they referred. They will, no doubt, pass with- 
ou! opposition. 

Army or Gen. Tay- 
Lor.—The President, on Saturday, 27th ult., nomi- 
nated to the Senate brevet Major General Zache- 
ry Taylor to be a Major General in the Army, 
under a late act of Congress, and also.William O, 
Butler, of Kentucky, to be a Major General of 
Volunteers under the last supplementary act of 
Congress, making provision for such appointments. 
The Senate, on the 29th ult., confirmed the ap- 
pointments. Colonels Kearney and Twiggs, of 
the Dragoons, have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and confirmed by the Senate, Brigadier 
Generals in the regular army. 


Gaeat Fire at St. Jouns.—The town of St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, was visited with a very de- 
structive fire on the 12th of June. Nearly the 
whole of the town has been destroyed, including 
churches, public offices, &c. The fire commenced) 
at half-past 8 o’clock, on Tuesday morning, the 
12th ult., in George’s street, off Queen’s street, in 
the room occupied as a dwelling, above the cabinet 
maker’s shop of Mr. Hamlin, and raged until 7 
o'clock in the evening, by which time the destruc. 
tion was complete. It extended rapidly into Queen 
street and Water etreet, consuming every thing 
in its progress, all the intermediate buildings, oi! 
vats, wharves, &c., as tar as Messrs. Newman’s. 
Here its ravages to the westward were stopped. 
Three lives were lost. The loss of property is 
estimated ata million sterling, or near $5,000,000. 
Two-thirds of the town was destroyed, and 12,000 
persons were rendered houseless. But one mer- 
cantile honse was left standing—that of Newman 
& Co. The Catholic church, and Episcopal resi- 
dence in rear of Duckworth street, were saved. 
St. John’s Church, the Cathedral Church of Eng- 
land, burnt to the ground. ‘The Court House, Jail, 
and all the buildings by which they were surround-| 
ed, are consumed—also the Commercial Rooms, 
Marine Insurance Office, Agricultural Society’s 
Museum, Bank of British North America. The 
Congregational Chapel saved. Ordnance store 
burnt, but the rest of the buildings saved. ‘T'he 
Nunnery schvol-house and Nunnery burnt. Every 


rying forward his expedition with the greatest 


Fort is now in possession of the Mexicans. 


age ge burnt, but part of the materials saved. 
ive or six thousand persons had to pass the night 
of that dreadful day in the open air, in front of the 
Government House. A meeting of the citizens has 
been called, and measures taken to afford as much 
relief to the dependent population as the calamity 
had left in their power. Provisions were scarce. 
It was ascertained that there were but four thou- 
sand bags of bread and three thousand barrels of 
flour in the merchants’ hands. St. Johns contains 
a population of about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
town was burnt twice before—once in 1824, when 
most of the inhabitants took refuge on board the 
vessels in the harbour for safety—and again in 
1840. It seems to be an ill-fated town. The build- 
ings were principally of wood. The town suffered 
severely from fire during the three successive 
years, 1816, 1817 and i818. On the first occasion 
130 houses were burned, the pecuniary loss amount-| 
ing to upwards of 100,000 pounds, and 1500 per- 
sons driven to seek for habitations. 

Dreaprut Saipwreck— Thirty Lives Lost!—A 


slip from the office of the Newport Herald and 
Rhode Islander, dated Saturday, 27th ult., gives 


the particulars of a most melancholy shipwreck of | 


‘the brig Sutledge. The Suiledge sailed from Pic- 
ton, Nova Scotia, for Fall River, on the 12th of 
‘June, with fifty-six passengers—men, women, and 
children. On the evening of the 26th ult. at 8 
o'clock, it being thick and foggy, came to anchor; 
and at 2 o’clock next morning got under way, and 
at about half-past 3 struck on a ledge of rocks in 
the Vineyard, called the Sow and Pigs, soon after 
which, the tide having ciused her to slew round, 
she backed off the ledge, filled, and went down, 
bow first, in ten fathoms water. The passengers 
were all foreigners—mostly Scotch, and, we under- 
stand, were on their way. to Pennsylvania, where 
they expected to find employment in the mining es- 
tablishments, ‘Thirty of the passengers were 
drowned ; the bodies of sixteen of them were pick- 
ed up and carried into Newport, Rhode Island. 


A Herotne.—The Indiana Volunteers were all 
mustered iuto the service of the United States on 
Friday. On Saturday, one of Capt. Walker’s com- 
pany, from Evensville, lost a handkerchief. On 
sitting down to mess, he observed it sticking out 
of the bosom of one of his comrades. He iinmedi- 


covered that his messmate was a female. On in- 
quiring into this strange proceeding, she stated,| 
that she being poor, and wishing to go to her 
father, who resided in Texas, resolved to join one 
of the volunteer coinpanies. She afterwards came 
to this city, and her fellow soldiers raised a sub- 
scription to carry her to her father.— Louis. Jour. 


A Miirary Expepition To 
the rumours in the New York Journals, and from 
Washington city, it seems probable that a military 
expedition is being fitted out for California. This 
expedition, it is said, will consist of a force of two 
thousand young men, selected from the best class 
of mechanics and labourers of the Middle and 
Eastern States, and will go in the capacity of sol- 
diers and emigrants, ‘They are to be fully officered 
and equipped, and receive the full pay of United 
States volunteers, so long as their services may be 
required by the General Government in their war 
with Mexico; at the close of which they are dis- 
charged, each receiving three hundred and twenty 
acres of land in California, on which they are 
bound to settle. The expedition will sail about the 
first of August. My 


PennsyLvaniA.—The Harrisburg Intelligencer 
of Friday, 27th ult., says: The State Treasurer 


expresses confidence in the ability of the State to} - 


meet the August payment of interest on the public 
debt. The people are paying up their taxes with 
a promptitude that is highly commendable. 

Cuapiains.—Rev. Mr. McElroy, and Rev. Mr. 
Rey, of Georgetown Roman Catholic College, re- 
cently appointed chaplains in the army of occupa- 
tion, arrived in New Orleans on the night of the 
18th ult., and the next day took passage in the 
steainship Alabama, for Matamoras, 


June 18rH.—The battle of Waterloo will hence-| 


forth be associated with another event perhaps of 
no less importance to the world—an event which 
has also had the effect of securing peace between 
two great nations, and happily, without the bloody 
struggle which marked the 18th June, 1815. ‘The 
Oregon treaty, already signed by the President, 
was ratified on the 18th June, 1846, by the Senate) 
of the United States.— Montreal Herald. 


Peace with Mextco.—We hope the rumour| 
that Mr. McDoffie is about to propose in the Se- 


nate of the United States a measure to terminate} 


our war with Mexico, may prove to have been 
founded in truth. If a measure can be suggested 
which shall afford a reasonable prospect of a result 
s0 much to be desired, the svoner it is brought for- 
ward the better. 


Navat.—The United States frigate Potomac, 
Captain Aulick, was on the 19th ult. off Pensacola,| 
and sent a boat ashore for instructions, and re- 
ceived orders to sail for the Pacific. 
diately departed for her destination. The United 
States steam frigate Princeton had arrived off Vera 
Cruz, and with the frigate Raritan was maintaining 
the blockade of the port. 
of both vessels was excellent, although the vomito 
was raging in the city of Vera Cruz. 


Pustic Lanps.—The quantity of land owned by 
the United States, exclusive of unsold Texas and 
Oregon lands, is two hundred and forty-two mil- 
‘lions of acres. There is, in addition to this, an 
immense tract of land, to which the Indian title is 
not extinguished. ‘The average sale of the public 
land is something less than two millions of acres 
annually. ‘The amount of sales the past year, has 
been a little over two millions of dollars. 


Lauxcny.—The U. S. Sloop-of-war Albany was 
launched from the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, L. I., 
on Saturday, 27th ult., in the presence of thousands 
of spectators. . 


Deata sy [.cutnixe.—A distressing instance 
of death by lightning occurred on Middle River, 
Virginia, on the 17th ult. Mrs. Ann Karikoffe, 
wife of Mr. Jacob Karikoffe, just after the shower 
which fell on that ‘evening, went toa wagon in 
frunt of the house to get some wood, and as she was 
standing upon the wheel the lightning struck her. 


She imme-! 


The health of the crews! 


Her husband, on hearing the report, ran to the d 


and found her lying on the nd rently li 
less, He picked her up and 
her into the house, but after laying her on the bed 
she made One gasp, thus showing that life was not 
wholly extinct. f is greatly to be regretted that 
the experiment of pouring water copiously upon her 
was not made, (as ought to be done in all such 
cases.) for it might have been the means of saving 
her. Mrs. Karikoffe was about thirty years of age, 
and has left four smal! children, one of whom is but 
a few months old, to the care of her bereaved and 
disconsolate husband. 


From Santa F's.—A Mr. Houck arrived at In- 
dependence; Missouri, from Santa Fe, some days 
ago, and reports that the authorities at Santa Fe 
were fortifying the town. Two thousand men 
were under arms, and a requisition for 5000 more 
had been madeon Chihuahua. Col. Kearney is hur- 


vigour. By the steamer Radnor, at St. Louis, on 
the 20th ult., from the Missouri river, we learn 
that an express had arrived at Fort Leavensworth, 
on the Monday previous, from Bent’s Fort, stating 
that from two to three hundred Mexican troops 
were on their march from Santa Fe, to meet and 
protect the specie and traders who had left for the 
Mexican country. The Express thinks that Bent’s 
He 
states that it is to be feared that Folger, Blair, and 
Barton have been made prisoners in New Mexico, 
from the fact that they have been absent from 
Bent’s Fort longer than it should have taken them 
to go to Chihuahua and return. 


From tHe Cnerokee Country.—We received 
by the last mail from the West, says the National 
Intelligencer, two communications from the Chero-| 
kee country, both of a nature to satisfy us of at 
least thus much: that the state of affairs in that 
country is at this time most critical, and demands| 
from Congress much more serious consideration 
than most of the members are in the habit of be- 
stowing upon Indian affairs generally. 


Santa Anna.—Among the latest reports, as we 
learn from the Baltimore American, is one to the 
effect, that if Santa Anna, who is now at Havana, 
should be recalled to the Presidency of Mexico, he 
will carry out an arrangement which is alleged to 
have been made, through one of his agents, with 
the Government at Washington. ‘This arrange- 
ment, it is said, embraces—first, peace with this 
country on the part of Mexico; second, the ac. 
knowledgment of the Rio Grande as the Southern 
boundary of the United States; and third, the ac- 
quisition of California by purchase. | 


Gen. Vega, the captured Mexican, has, it is said, 
asked permission of Government, through General 
Gaines, to travel and visit different parts of the 
United States, which will, no doubt, be granted 
him. 

Prarriz Inptans..—A company of Indian Chiefs 
of the various tribes that go under the name of 
Prairie Indians, went up the river in the New Eng- 
land on the 22d ult., on their way to Washington 
Some of them were good looking, well built men ; 
but they were about as near the state of nature as 
they could well be. Many ofthem would wear no 
clothes but their blankets, and half the time would 
appear entirely naked. They were accompanied 
- two Creeks and ten white men.— Wheeling 

imes. 


Inpran Detecation.—The delegation of Indian 
Chiefs, from the different tribes in Texas, arrived 
on Thursday night at Washington, to ratify the re- 
cent treaty of the United States with these tribes. 
The following are the names and numbers of the 
delegates from the tribes: Camanches 3; Lippans 
2; Tonkaways 9; Wacoes 4; Wichitas2; Towa- 
karroes 2; Pawnee-mahaws 1; Onadacas 6; Ionies 
3; Caddoes 2; Kechies 2; Muscogees 2. Interpre- 
ters—Cherokee 1; Delawares 2. 1 Mexican pri- 
soner bought from the Camanches. 


St. Louis on the 19th ult.—the Chief, Ke-buc-co-ma, 
and three braves. They are on their way to Wash 


ington for the purpose of soliciting Congress ont 


the President to render their nation relief. They 
are said to be in a very distressing condition, being 
too indolent to work, and cannot longer gain sub- 
sistence from hunting. 


Araican Stave Trape.—It appears by a recent 
report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, that during the year 1844, nine slavers were 
captured, with 2523 slaves on board. During thé 
year 1845, 36 vessels were condemned by the 
Court at Sierra Leone, having on board 6000 
slaves. From the beginning of April, 1844, to the 
middle of May, 1845, the squadron of cruisers sta- 
tioned on the Western coast of Africa, captured 59 
slavers, 13 of which had on board upwards of 4600 
slaves. Of these slavers, one of them had been 
captured and condemned eight times, one seven 
times, two six times. three five times, seven four 
times, twelve three times, eleven twice, twenty- 
one once. 


Frankuin Meprcat or PHILADELPRIA.— 
The first annual course of lectures in this institu- 
tion will be opened on Monday, the 12th day of 
October next, (the second Monday in October,) and 
will be continued until the end of the ensuing Feb. 
ruary. This College was incorporated by the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, by an act approved 28th 
January, 1846. 


Seir-Apsustinc Rartroap Brake.—Mr. Edwin 
Thayer, of Chatham, Columbia county, New York, 
has invented a Self-Adjusting Brake, by means of 
which, it is believed that collisions upon railroads 
may be almost entirely obviated. This invention 
places the whole train under the immediate control 
of the engineer, who, by touching a lever, breaks the 
speed ofeach car. Many accidents occur suddenly 
before the brakemen can get to theirstations. Mr. 
Thayer's plan, by arresting the whole train simul- 
taneously, prevents the crushing of cars by run- 
ning into each other. If, as is confidently believed, 
this improvement, when fully tested, accomplishes 
the object for which it is designed, the liability to 
accidents will be greatly diminished.—Albany 
Evening Journal. 


West Point those who have gradu- 
ated at the West Point Academy, twenty-five have 
been killed in battle ; one hundred and eighty have 
died while in service from wounds received, or 
diseases contracted; five hundred and seventy- 
three are now in the service, and four hundred and 
twenty-three have resigned. 


ATrorneY-GeneraL.— Governor Shunk has ap- 
pointed John M. Read, Esq., Attorney-General! for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in place of the 
Hon. John K. Kane, appointed Judge of the U. 8. 
District Court. 


Covet Martiat.—The Washington correspon-| 
dent of the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser says, the 
President has ordered Gen. Gaines to be tried by 
Court Martial, on charges growing out of his re- 
cent movement at the South in calling into service 
volunteers to prosecute the war against Mexico, 
and that he is now under arrest awaiting the or- 
ganization and convening of the Court. Gen. 
Gaines’ letter to the War Department appeals, in 
justification of his conduct in acting without au- 
thority from the War Department, to the example 
of Gen. Jackson, and alleges the critical position 
of Gen. ‘Taylor, who seemed likely to be cut off un- 
less immediately reinforced. 


Unirep States Minirary Acapemy.—A Wash- 
ington correspondent says:—The class graduating 
this year, at West Point, is the largest which has 
ever left the Institution. Its first honours have 
been awarded to Charles Seaforth Stewart, of this 
city. Cadet Stewart is a sun of the Rev. C. A. 
Stewart, of the U.S. Navy, so well known in the 
literary and religious world, and grandson of the 
late Colonel Charles Stewart, of New Jersey, a 
leading patriot and soldier of “the battle ground” 
of the Revolution. 


American Ministers AproapD.—The Washing- 
ton Union says, that Mr. McLane thinks to retarn 
to the United States in September, and that Mr. 
King, our minister in Paris, a'so wishes to return 
to the United States. Mr. King has been suffering 
much from a chronic disease, to which he is subject, 
but does not mean to abandon his post temporarily 
until the latter part of July. 


Tue Nortuern States or Mexico.—It is stated 
that letters have been received at Washington, 
conveying the information, that all of the States) 
of Mexico, north of 25 deg., are preparing to as- 
sert their independence of the Supreme Govern- 
ment of Mexico, to form themselves into an inde- 
pendent and friendly republic under the protection 
of our flag. ‘They have signified to our goveru- 
ment their willingness to declare for a provisional 


administration of their affairs as a Territory of the| by 


Union; reserving, however, the right to decline 
permanent annexation, if such should, at a specified 
time, be the decision of the inhabitants. 


Craina Treaty.—A letter from an officer on 
board the United States ship Columbus, now in 
the China sea, to a friend in Baltimore, states 
that the Chinese authorities had refused to sign 
the treaty with the United States because no 
American Minister is now resident there. This 
appears very natural, and there is no doubt that 
the statement is correct, 


| appoint Senor Barbuena the acting President of 


and General Mejia had superseded him. 
More Inp1ans.—Four Kansas [ndians arrived at). 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM MEXICO. | 

By an arrival at New Orleans from Havana, dates 
from Mexico to the 30th of May have been re-| 
ceived. It was generally understood that Con-| 

ress would invest Paredes with dictatorial power 
for a limited time, and then suspend its sessions. 
Many deputies had openly declared in favour of 
this course, and the country appeared to have 
reached such 4 crisis. 

A Tampico paper of the 4th has the following ac- 
count of the loss sustained in the battles of the 8th 
and 9th by the Mexican forces. ‘They are from an 
official document of General Arista. Killed on the 
8th—ofticers 4, soldiers 98. Wounded—Colonel I, 
officers 10, soldiers 116. Missing—soldiers 26. Kill- 
ed on the 9th—officers 6, soldiers 154. Wounded— 
Colonels 2, Majors 2, officers 19, soldiers 2U5. Miss- 
ing—officers 3, soldiers 156. Total killed—10 of- 
ficers, 252 soldiers. Wounded—5 superior officers, 
29 officers, 321 soldiers, Missing—3 officers, 
182 soldiers. Grand total, 802. 

In his letter to the Minister of, War, Arista states) 
that the loss he sustained is much less than was at 
first supposed. Arista sent $450 to General Vega, 
and $250 to the officers who accompanied him to 
New Orleans. Before their departure he also au- 
thorized him and his companions to draw on the 
Supreme Government for their pay, which should 
be reimbursed to any commercial house which 
might advance the money. Paredes was to leave 
the city of Mexico, at the head of the army re- 
serve, on the 4th ult., for the north, when after 
uniting his forces with Arista he would push for- 
ward to avenge the death of his countrymen who 
fell in the battles of the 8th and 9th ult. The city 
of Mazatlan has revolted against Paredes, proclaim- 
ing Santa Anna President. This occurred on the 
6th May, under the command of Col. Telles. 

Yucatan Declared Independent.—By the ar- 
rival of the schr. Joaquina, at New Orleans, on the 
20th ult., from Campeachy, the Picayune learns 
that the Legislature at Merida had declared the In- 
dependence of Yucatan, and its disseverance from 
the Mexican Republic. It is now contemplated to 


Yucatan, President of the “ Three Stars” Repub- 
lic. Many of the most influential citizens of Yu- 
catan have expressed their hope, that in two or 
three years they would see the “ Three Stars” 
added to the fast increasing number that are now 
crowding into the banner of the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States. 

Division in Tampico.—By the arrival at New 
Orleans, on the 20th ult., ofthe French brig Princess} 
Marie, from Tampico, whence she sailed on the 
18th ult., the Picayune learns that the authorities 
at T'ampico were divided into two parties, one hav- 
ing the military division with Gen. Anastasio Tafi- 
ada at its head, expressing themselves in favour of 
Federation and Santa Anna, the other in favour of 
Federation without Santa Anna, and in favour of 
arming the people. A third party was about being 
formed, but neither had yet come to any under- 
standing. There were at Tampico twelve vessels 
of different nations, at the time of the blockade, 3 
British, 3 French,3 American, 2 Spanish, and 1 
Bremen. The authorities were about prohibiting 
the American vessels from taking in their cargoes, 
but Capt. Saunders, of the sloop-of-war St. Mary’s, 
hearing of it, sent a deputation to the authorities, 
informing them that if there was any detention of 
American property, none whatever should be per- 
mitted to leave the place. ‘This caused the imme-| 
diate withdrawal of the order. The fort at Tampi- 
co, a mud affair, had been washed away by a fresh- 
et. The three gun-boats lately built at New York 
for the Mexican service, were lying in the river 
above Tampico. Official despatches had arrived at 
Tampico, that Gen. Arista had been removed from 
the command of the Northern Division of the Army, 
There 
were only 1300 troops at Tampico on the 6th—79 
of these were runaway negroes from New Orleans 
and Havana. These constitute the whole amount 
of the Mexican forces from Tampico to the Rio 
Grande. 


-Later.—The U. S. sloop-of-war Falmoutf arrived 
at Pensacola on the evening of Friday, the 19th ult., 
from off Vera Cruz, whence she sailed on the 4th 
ult. ‘Ihe Mexican Congress was finally organized 
on Ist ult., but we do not learn whether a legal 
quorum was obtained. Gen. Paredes was to leave 
the capital on the 6th ult., at the head of 3000 
troops, but orders had been issued that large bodies 
should’ join him at different points on the line of 
march, so that his entire force, including Arista’s 
command, should not fall short of 16,000. There 
was an impression prevalent among men of saga- 
city in Vera Cruz, when the Falmouth left, that he 
would not, and could not, venture to leave the city 
of Mexico during the session of Congress. It is 
said that nearly one-half the country is in open re- 
volt. The news received here a fortnight since of 


while around these natural characteristics of a noble spirit 
were influences of the of Geta 
—s refining the whole, and manilesting in per- 
son all “the fruits of the Spiri.” To such as she was in 
life, the promise is given—that as to them, death shall have 
no terrors; and, in the death-bed exercises of this child of 
God, the truth and reality of experimental religion, were 
most irumphantly vindicajyed! By the side of that couch 
> comfort, a the a of hie in 
the life, which have left indelible im- 
pressions many a heart—impreesions, it is to be hoped, 
which may fit others «to die th» death of the righteous,” 
and prepare them for an “end like hers.” Bat a tew days 
before she died, she said, addressing her husband: “ | shall 
soon leave you; and fet me exhort you to a faithful dis- 
charge of your duties, as a miniater of the gospel of peace. . 
Keep my little children together, when | am gone, and 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
Teach them tv be Christians—teach them to be Ameéri- 
cans! that they may know their rights, as well as their 
duty.” How sweetly blended were the love of God, and the 
love of justice, in the bosom of the dying saint! At 
another time, when her ever watchful h nd was bend.) 
ing over ber suffering {rame. and hia face could but reflect 
the expression of that sorrow which hie heart, | 
she said to him: “ Don't weep for me; but cheer up! for i 
am happy—happy—happy!” When some of the many 
friends who constantly attended upon her, expressed their 
ony for her sufferi “O, no!” said she, “speak not 
my sufferings! for what are they compared with the 
sufferings my Saviour?” ‘lo the church which she 
blessed by her pious example, she sent her dying injunction 
“that they should watch for their salvation—s'and up firmly 
for the cause of Christ, as one man, and be faithful to the: 
end.” Finally, death closed upon his meek and submissive 
victim—the conflict was about to end! An alarming syn- 
cope seized upon her, from which, so soon as she recovered, 
she partly raised herself up, and looking her husband in the 
face, said, “ William, | thought I was dead, but | am still 
alive—I am yet here!” A smile of celestial joy then 
lighted up her wan features; and gently reclining, she ex- 
claimed, “ What a precious Saviour | have! what a loving. 
Saviour!” And before the music of those words had died 
upon her clay-cold lips, her blood-washed spirit was wing-. 
ing its flight heavenward! “Thanks be to God, whic 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Chriat.” It ia 
superfluous to add, that the loss of so estimable a person, as 
was Mrs. Mitchell, is irreparable! Society will miss the. 
sweet influences of her Christian example, while friend- 
ship's magic chain—the brightest link—is rudely torn, not 
to be replaced! From her husband has been taken “ the 
desire of his eyes; and from her little children, the care 
of a tender mother and the prayers of a pure and holy: 
heart. But be this our eratiiation, that “our loss is her 
gain;” and that the lovely flower, that bowed its gentie head 
to the storms ol earth, has been transplanted to the Paradise 
of God. It may perhaps soothe the anguish of the relatives 
of the deceased in a distant lind to know that, in her last 
illness she received every kindness and attention that friend- 
ship could bestow. That though far from the home of her 
childhood, she died not among strangers; but among friends, 
her in her bosom of the 
surch of Gol, whose prayers followed her to the is 
of death; whose tears water her grave, and 
regrets will ever mingle with the memory of her virtues. 
Ww. 


MANHATTAN HALL. 

_Manhattan Hall, No, 63 Houston street, between Colum- 
bia and Manh@tan streets, New York. The Rev. Gardiner 
Spring, D. D., will preach in the above place to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 5th inst. ‘The public are invited to at- 
tend. Seats free, 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADFLPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold iis usual quar- 
terly meeting in the Lecture-room of the Presby- 
terian Church, on Tuesday, July 7th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Wa. M. EnGurs, Stated Clerk. 


GLETHORPE UNIVERSITY—Under the care of the 
‘Presbyterian Synods of Georgia and Florida, South 
Carolina, and Alabama. | 
Faculty.—Rev. S. K. Talmage, D. D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science, and Evidences of 


ReW Ferdinand Jacobs, A. M., South Carolina Professor of 
Mathematics, 


Rev. J. W. Baker, A. M., Georgia and Florida Professor of 


Ancient Languages. 

»* Alabama Professor hemist 

. W. Lane, A. M., Assistant Teacher of i 

Natural Philosophy. er 
R. H. Ramsay, A.M., Rector of Academy and Ex-officio 

member of the Faculty. 

Terms of Admission.— Candidates for the Freshman 
Class, must sustain an examination on Cesar, Virgil, Cice- 
ro’s Select Orations, the Gospels in the Greek ‘Testament, 
Greca Minora—together with Latin and Greek Grammar— 
also, English Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geography. ‘ 

Terms and Vacations.—The College year is divided into 


two terms or sessions. ‘I'he first session begins on the first- 


Monday in January, and closes on the second Wednesday 
in May. ‘The second session begins four weeks after the 
close of the first session (middie of June,) and continues 
until the day of the Annual Commencement, which takes 
place on the Wednesday after the second y in No- 
vember. 
Expenses.—Tuition in College, per session, (payable in 
Tuition in Academy, Languages, (payable inadvance,) 18 

Board can be obtained from $7 to $10 per month. The 
Studenis of the College furnish their own rooms, Fuel 
and lights will cost about $12 per annum—servants’ hire 
75 cents per month. 

Arrangements are in progress for a large increase of the 
Library and apparatus. A course of gratuitous Lectures 
will be delivered to the Students next season by Profes- 
s:onal gentlemen in the vicinity, who have kindly tendered 
their services, on Anatomy, Application of Chemistry to 
Agriculture, Geology, International Law, Natural Science, 
and Political Economy. 

_ The Board of Trustees recommend the Institution to 
lic patronage. It is located in a healthy and pleasant situa- 
tion, and provided with all the means to promote the intel- 


the revolt at Mazatlan is confirmed, and, as we 
then anticipated, Sonora is now in a state of rebel- 
lion against the Central Government. 

So ripe for revolution is the Department of Vera 
Cruz, that upon the departure of the Falmouth 
it was said there. were 1500 men outside the 
city of Vera Cruz ready to attack it at any mo- 
ment, upon the signal being given. Some of the 
guns had actually been removed from the Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, and placed around the city for 
its defence, and troops had been withdrawn from 
the castle for the same purpose. 

To illustrate the treachery of General Alvarez 
towards Paredes, the story is circulated at Vera 
Cruz that the former, who had the command of the 
forces at Mazatlan, was supplied with $1,500,000 
with which to act against the American squadron 
in the ;Pacific. No sooner had Alvarez obtained 
the funds than he pronounced against Paredes, kept 
all the money, and even sold the cannon in the 
forts. 


Stitt Later.— Revolution in Jalisco.—The New 
Orleans Picayune of June 24th, says :--We receiv- 
ed yesterday, via Brazos Santiago, a copy of “ El 
Locomotor,” published at Vera Cruz on the 8th of 
June, which is four days later than advices previ- 
ously received by the Falmouth. The news is 
most important. A revolution broke out on the 
morning of the 20th of May, in the department of 
Jalisco, at the city of Guadalafara. The battalion 
of Lagos, and other bodies of military, together 
with the enthusiastic populace, attacked the palace 
of the Governor so vigorously, that the guard had 
only time for a single discharge of artillery, by 
which one man was killed, and one wounded. 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday, June 18ih, in Monticello, Indiana, by 
Rev. &. W. Wright, Rev. Jesse Epwarps to Miss KmiLy 
W., daughter of: ZesuLON Suretz, Esq. 
On Tuesday, 23d ult., by the Rev. Dr. Krebs, Rev. Davin 
Irvine, of Scotland to En.izapetH M., daughter of Dr. A. 
Freeman, of New York city. 
At Bedford, Westchester county, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 24th ult., by the Rev. Jacob Green, Ricn- 
ARD AMERMAN, Of the — of New York, to ANNa Maria, 
daughter of Samuex L. Houmas, Esq., of the former place. 
At Newburg, New York, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. 
John Johnston, Epmuuno J. Stoutrensurcu, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Joun M. Lowry. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, very suddenly, of apoplexy, at Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the 25th ult., Joun C. Scnenck, in the 6let 
year of his age. (Obituary notice next week.) . 


Died, on the 30th ult., at the residence of his sister, Mrs. 
Susan Cochran, in York county, Pennsylvania, SterpuEen J. 
ARMSTRONG, in the 39th year of his age. 

Wied, on the 8th ult., Samuet Boyp, in the 64th year of his 
age, late of Marietta, Lancaster county, Pa. His death was 
the termination of a long decline, in which his patience and 
faith were greatly tried, and yet while his “outward man 
was perishing, his inward man was renewed day by day.” 
As he drew near the grave, the promises on which he had 
so long reposed were his support, and he was enabled to 
look beyond it with an humble confidence, that when 
Christ, who is the believer's life, “ shall appear, then shail 
he appear with him in glory.” 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 22d ult., in the 67th year 
of her age, Mrs. ELizaBeTH, consort of the late Mr. Jonn P. 
Myers. But a few wecks have elapsed, since it became 
the painful duty of the writer to notice the decease of Mr. 
John P. Myers; it now devolves upon him to record the 
death of his amiable and much esteemed widow. Age and 
disease had, for sume time, pointed with a steady finger to 
her latter end. With slow and measured pace the angel 
of death approached, but with an aspect that banished all 
fear and terror from her mind. She welcomed him as the 
harbinger sent to call her to mansions in the skies. Her life 
was one of implicit confidence and faith in her Redeemer 
Her death proved that that confidence and faith was not in 
vain. ‘The memory of the deceased will ever be enshrined in 
the bosom of her relatives and friends; and although their 
loss has been great, yet to her it is unspeakable gain.—Com- 
municated. | 

Died, in Wetumpka, Alabama, on the 29th May, of pul- 
monary consumption, Mrs. ANN Jang MITCHELL, youngest 
daughter of John Byrne, Esq., of Dundalk, Ireland, and 
wife of the Rev. William H. Mitchell, pastor of the Pres- 
terian Church in that place. Mrs. Mi:chell emigrated to 
the United States in the year 1839, and had, for the last 
three years, resided in this community. During this short 
period, so high was the esteem. and so sincere the affec- 
tion, which her numerous virtues inspired, that her Ceath, 
though long anticipated, brought sadness and sorrow to 
every bosom that had come within the influence of her 


bright example; while the universal and marked respect) 


which attended her funeral obsequies, was deeply ex 
sive of the homage which a blameless life, and a godly walk, 
extort even from the stranger. This estimable woman was 
a fair and beautiful specimen of her sex. In her, were uni- 
ted, a vigorous mind and an accurate judgment, with the 
chastening influences of an ex 


Jectual, moral, and religious advancement of the Students. 


T. Fort, 

. Preston, J. 4. Lumpki 
T. Smyth, E. A 
R. Chamberlain, H. V. Johnson, . 

- 8. Wilson, G. E. Thomas, 

F. Bowman, J. Gillam, - 
D. Humphreys, S. Clarke, 
D. MeN. Turner, R. J. Nichols, Pe 
G. H. W. Petrie, . M. Grieve, 
R. Hooker, G. T. Snowden, 
D. C. Campbell, W. Shear, | 

. Poe, M. G. Harris, 


* A Representative of the Synod of Alabama may be expected 
to take this chair.iu the Faculty within the year. 


july 4—3m 


BOOK FOR THE BLIND — Just published 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, A Guipg To Dx- 
VOTION, FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, in raised type, 241 pp. 
large 4to. This work contains 1. A collection of prayers for 
rivate and social devotion. 2. A selection of Pe 3. 
Ihe Shorter Catechism. 4. A Compend of Bible 
has been pre 


ruth. It 
red with much care, and has been printed 
at the press of the Perkins Institute, in Boston, in he best 
style. ‘Through the generosity of a benevolent friend of 
the Blind, the Board are enabled to put the book at the very 
low rate of $1.50. ) 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishi Aquat 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philade phia. 


a M. ALLEN, Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
july 4—3t 


EW BOOKS.—Every Day Sights, for every one tosee; 
314 pages, and upwards of sixty cuts. Calls of Use- 
fulness ; 250 pages, with nearly one hundred and fifty cuts. 
Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave ©pirit ; with fine orginal il- 
lustrations, 179 pages. Who Would net Pray? a true Nar- 
rative; 36 pages; bound, 9 cents. The Search after Hap- 
iness; or, What is r Wish? 36 pages; bound, 9 cents, 
ohn Maurice; or, The Effects of a Passionate Temper; 23 
ges; bound, 8 cents, ‘he Apple Tree, and its Blossom ; 
pages; bound, 9cents. Patty; or, Beware of Meddling; 
24 pages; bound, 8 cents. Richard and Rover; 24 pages; 


bound, 8 cents Victory to Jesus Chriet; a Missionary 
Story; 24 pages; bound, 8 cents. Alice Blake; or, The 
Thankful 


ittle Girl; 32 bound, 9 cents. Friend! 
advice to Parents, on the Management and Education 
Children. Just published by the : 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, — 
july 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ISSISSIPPI LAND AGENCY.—The subscriber is 

permanently located at Holly Springs, Mississippi, 

and attends exclusively to selling Lands, paying Taxes, ad- 

justing ‘Title Papers, &e. Any business sent him in this 
line, will receive prompt attention. 

Refers to Cuaries Butier, Esq., New York, and 

Joun C. Wrient, Eeq., Cincinnati. 

HUGH CRAFT. 
Holly Springs, Miss.—july 4—8&* 


PPLETON’S VALUABLE WORKS ON EDUCA. 
‘TION .—Arnold’s First and Second Latin Books 

Practical Grammar; 12mo, 75 cents. Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition; 12mo, $1. Oilendorf’s New Method of Ac- 
quiring German ; 12mo, $1.50. Ollendorf's New Method 
of Acquiring French; 12mo, $1.50. Key to Ollendort’s 
German Grammar; 12mo, 75 cents. Reid's Pronouncing 
English Dictionary; 12mo, $1. Surenne's Standard Pro- 
nouncing French $1.50. Ta lor’s Com ote 
Manual of History; 8vo, $225. Guizots ist of Civili- 
zation; paper 75 cents, cloth $1. Dr. Arnold's ures oa 
Modern History; 12mo, $1.25. Kolrausch’s History of Ger- 
many; 8vo, $1 25. Dr. Amold’s History of Rome ; 3 vols. 
8vo, $7.50. Warner's Rudimental Lessons in Music; 18mo, 
50 cents. Published 

GEO. 8S. Publisher and Bookseller, 
july 4—3t No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ANEWAY ON THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE.— 
J The Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, or the Bibi 


ved from its own pages to be a Divine Revelation. By 
tS. Janeway, D.D. 287 pp.12mo. Price cents. 

To the many commendations of this excellent work, re- 
ceived from various sources, we are permitted to add the 
following, addressed to the author by the Hon, Chancellor 
Kent, of New York: ‘ 

«|t is an excellent summary of the arguments in favour 
of the Divine origin of the Holy Bible. ‘The simplicity and 
popular style of the work, the attractive, and in my 
opinion, most conclusive force given to the inferences, are 
calculated to render the book extensively useful, and create 
a deeper irterest in the doctrines and influences of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing ewe 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Phi phia. 
M. ALLEN, Brick Chureh Chapel, New York. 
july 4—3t 


EW GLEE BOOK.—The Boston Melodeon, a col 
tion of Secular Melodies, consisting of Songs, Glees, 


Rounds, Catches, &e., including many of the most popular 

ieces of the foes arranged harmonized for four voices; 
ws Edward L. White, Teacher of the Piano Forte and Or- 
gan. Also, The Vocalist, ing of short and easy Glees 


four parts; by Lowell Mason and George James Webb. 
The Boston Book ; by Mason Gen- 
tleman’s Glee Book, by Lowell Mason. The New York 
Glee Book ; 


Mason and Webb, Which, together with @ large 
ment of collections of Sacred and Juvenile Susie. for 


per, an dispusition, and a kind and generous heart; 


| at low pri PERKINS & PURV 
treme modesty, an even = 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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-ceipts are the most practicable and choice of 


and .consistent. with a due regard to health. 


- were furnished by leave granted in one of our 


about 7,000,000 of 
of .these articles is about £65,000,000, which 
_country.—Christian Witness. 


Tax eCourse of THe LATE ROBERT GRANT. 
delivered: im: Argyle Chapel Bath. By William Jay.) have I in heaven but thee! and there is none upon 
Amarioen Tract pp. 380. earth that I desite beside thee.” 


style. The Christian io Christ, in the closet, i 


the (amily, in. the church, in the world, in pros-| 
perity, in adversity, in spiritual joy, in spiritual} 


sorrow, in death, in the grave, and in 


ven, ate the themes so admirably treated. Let) 


Christians read and ponder, that they may 
what they should be, and may be. 
Tur Forest Minsrart.. By Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson. 
Edited. by the Rev: By 8, Schneck. Philadelphia, 
1846, J. W. Moore; Harrisburg, W. O. Hickok. 
_ 12mo, pp. 264. 
_Some:time since an unpretending little vo- 


lume. was. laid on. our. table, entitled Forest) 


* Lord of earth, thy forming hand 

Well this beauteous frame hath planned— 
‘Woods that wave, and hills that tower 
Ocean rolling in his power ;— | 
- Yet, amidst this scene so fair, 
_ Should I cease thy smile to share, 

‘What were all its joys to me? 
’ Whom have I on earth but thee ? 


Lord of heaven, beyond our sight 
Shines a world of purer light ; 
There, in love’s unclouded reign, 
Severed friends shall meet again: 
_ Q, that world is passing fair ; 
Yet, if thou wert absent there, 
_ What were all“its joys to me? 
‘Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 


Leaves, by Mrs; Pierson; and we had 


of Castalia, and a correspondent curiosity was 


excited expresyed 10 know some particulars) 
ofthe authoress, Since then we have learned,| 

t she was immured in the forests of Penn-| 
sylvania ; one against whomthe winds had blown| 
_ Youghly; a child of many sorrows and priva- 


tions, and consoled only by the visits of the 
muse. In the note of the Editor, appended to 
this volume, we learn something more; and it 
is something cheerifig too, that she has come 
forth from the*furnace of adversity purged by 
the sacred fires, and with a heart devoted to 
God. “As naturally might be expected, her 


muge-delights now to dwell on sacred rere then, that there is special need of prayer, when 


and* this volume has a graver cast than 


- the..former,. and exhibits a spirit more chas-} 


tened, if it does not exhibit a richer vein of po- 
etry. All the pieces are not of equal merit; 
but'we have no disposition to point out minor 


faults, where the spirit which pervades the| 


whole ig so good, and there are so many 


Lord of earth and heaven, my breast 
Seeks in thee its only rest: 
» Iwas lost; thy accents mild 
Homeward lured thy wandering child: 
__O, if once thy smile Divine 
Ceased upon my soul to shine, 
What were earth or heaven to me? 
Whom have I in each but thee? 


SECRET DEVOTION. 

HINDRANCES IN THE WAY OF ITS OBSERVANCE. 

‘Sometimes you are deterred by a want of in- 
terest in the exercise. That is sad indeed; that 
when the King of kings invites you to friendly 
intercourse with himself, you have no heart for 
the privilege! But then, it is a hindrance 
which is not cured by yielding to it. Occa- 
sional neglect of the closet is always fatal to all 
relish for its devotions. You will readily know, 


you find your interest in the closet abating. | 
The pressure of business, also, sometimes in- 
terferes with the duties of the closet. And is it 
so? Which is most important, the favour of 
God, or that secular business ’—and which is 
most sure, the fruit of your management in your 
business, or that “ reward” which Jesus has 
promised to him who prays in secret? But 
more than this: there is no individual, who, by 


flowers of such beauteous hue and grateful 
odour, which may be gathered. We are pleased 
to learn, that the circumstances of the authoress 
areé'so changed that she can afford to devote the 
profits of this volume to religious benevolence. 


Mies Bercuer’s Domestic Recmrr Boox. 
Supplement to her Treatise on Domestie Eco- 
nomy. New York, 1846, Harper & Brothers, 1@fAo 
pp. 293. 
"We cannot pretend to determine on our o 


knowledge of such matters whether these 


their kind, but, relying on the credit of the au- 
thoress herself, we have not a doubt that they 
are exactly what she represents them to be— 
original, only such as have been approved by 
skilful. housekeepers, perspicuously expressed, 


The young. housekeeper is instructed in mar- 
keting, in setting out a table, and in the ari 
of supplying it with simple or rich dishes of 
boiled, baked, broiled, &c., &c. We recom- 
mend the book to all, and especially to young 
married tadies, telling them at the same time, 
that they have the best guaranty of its excel 
lence in the names both of the writer and the 
publishers. 

Cats or Usrrutness. American Sunday School Union: 

18mo, pp. 249, 

The calls are various, being nearly a hun- 
dred.in number: on a Good Housekeeper, an 
Untidy Woman, a Sabbath Idler, a Dram 
Drinker, an Aged Servant of God, an Idle 


a proper system in the division and employment 
of his time, may not accomplish all the labour, 
and despatch all the business which is necessary 
or profitable to him, and yet reserve ample time 
for the devotions of the closet. This [ think 


were this the proper place. For the present | 
have one remark which I think should be re- 
rded as an axiom in the spiritual ethics of the 

hristian, that that secular business is not a 
duty, which interferes with the regular obser- 
vance of secret or closet devotions. 

‘But you are sometimes inlerrupfed by com- 
pany. A friend calls to pass a few hours, per- 
haps a few days, who would deem it rude to be 
left alone. ‘There are certain attentions which, 
of course, are due to such a friend, and which 
cannot be omitted without a breach of polite- 
ness, 
having relation to your business and other 
friends, which you cannot lay aside, and which 
your visitor, if worthy the appellation of friend, 
would @ot wish you on his account to omit.) 
There is a sense in which the vulgar adage, 
« business before friends,” should be regarded. 
But more than all, appointments must be fulfill- 
ed. Politeness does not require their breach. 
Now, you have an appointment to meet the 
Lord Jesus Christ in a certain place at a certain 
time; and that appointment you hae the 
strongest inducement, and are under the strong- 
est obligation, to meet. Nor is it difficult, by 
proper devices for the entertainment of your 


without even the appearance of neglect or want 
ofattention. But suppose the worst—that your 
friend will feel neglected and be offended by 
your absence. ‘There is another horn of the 
dilemma ;—Jesus Christ will feel neglected, and 


Workman, a Distressed Family, &c., &c.; an 
they furnish the occasions of describing variou 
characters, and furnishing suitable advices. 
The whole is written in a plain and familiar 
style, illustrated by numerous cuts, and abound- 
ing in hints which may do good to the aged 
and the young. 

SHores or tHe MepirTerranean, with Sketches of Tra- 
vel. By Francis Schroeder, Secretary to the Com- 
modore commanding the United States Squadron in 
that Sea, 1843-45. With engravings. New York, 


1846, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, vol. 1, pp. 269; 
vol, 2, pp. 303. 


The opportunities for the tourist were such as 


vessels of war; and to the utmost they seem to 
have been improved. The author with a grace- 
ful pen describes scenes and incidents of interest, 
which fell under his eye during his necessarily 
rapid tour through places, rendered famous by 
their antiquity, literature, arts, and religion. 
In Spain, italy, Palestine, and Egypt, he finds 
many subjects, hot for full-drawn pictures, but 
for his sketchy pencil. We must, however, 
confess. that the delightful Narrative of Mc- 
Cheyne, and Bonar of their tour through the 
Holy Land; which is in such good keeping 
with the subject, and so beautiful in its Scrip- 
tural illustrations, has almost disqualified us for 
the enjoyment of any other descriptive account 
of the same places and scenes. Mr. Schroeder 
has, notwithstanding, entertained us with his 
free and agreeable letters, and, in addition to 
the subject matter, the pictorial embellishments 
and fair typography add much to the value of 
the volumes. 

Pampatets.—Littell’s Living Age, No. 111, 
has articles of uncommon excellence, and much 
pleasant reading. 
The Library of Sacred Music, No. 5, pre- 
sents to its subscribers selections from Ber- 
tholdy, Mehul, &c. 

The Annual Reports of the four Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church have been published. 

We have received the Fifth Annual Report 
of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association. This 
report is well worthy of psrusal. It not only 
shows the succeasful progress of efforts to pro- 
mote Sabbath observance on our public lines 
of travel, but furnishes disinterested evidence 
that no man suffers in his worldly business by 
observing God’s holy day. | 
The Sailor’s Magazine for July contains 
much appropriate matter. 

The June Number of the Evangelical Re- 
pository is principally occupied with the Mi- 
nutes of the Associate Synod. 


INTEMPERANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
_.. Lhe quantity of intoxicating drinks annually 
‘consumed in the United Kingdom is as follows : 
of ardent spirits, 24,000,000 gallons; of wines, 
of gallons ; of porter, stout, ale 
and beer, nearly 11,000,000 barrels. The cost 


will be offended, if you do not meet him, ac- 
cording to appointment, in your closet! Which 
will you prefer? Whose favour is it most im- 
portant to secure? 

But you complain, again, of the want of a 
warmed and secluded apartment for such a ser- 
vice. Thisisoften a serious obstacle to the proper 
observance of this duty. And especially is this 
felt when journeying. And hence the appalling 
fact, that many, accustomed to prayer at home, 
carry so little of their religion with them abroad. 
Away from the accustomed place of prayer, and 
the regularity of the exercisedestroyed by thecir- 

cumstances of the case, the season itself is some- 
times abandoned; and with new temptations, 
and greater obstacles to piety, which call for 
more earnest supplication, the individual lays 
aside his spiritual armour, and suffers his piety 
to be overclouded. And there are those who, 
in their own homes, have little convenience for 
retirement, and even great difficulties to en- 
counter to secure it. It is greatly to be regret- 
ted, that even Christians oftentimes seem to have 
no reference to the spirituality of their families 
in the construction of their houses. The Jew 
had his private chamber on the top of his house, 
appropriated to religious meditation and prayer; 
but how often do we look in vain for any room 
answering to this, or which may be so, appro- 
priated, in Christian dwellings, And now, with 
these inconveniences to discourage us, what 
shall we do? Shall we abandon the idea of 
closet devotion? Shall we. satisfy ourselves 
with a mumbled prayer in bed? Then will 
the example of the Psalmist rebuke both our in- 
dolence and our impiety. “At midnight,” he 
says, ‘‘1 will rise to give thanks unto thee.” 
Why not mumble his thanks in bed? Simply 
because in his heart was emotion which dictated 
and demanded a more reverent posture and ut- 
terance. In relation to this inconvenience, 
then, it is sufficient to reply, that however great 
the obstacle, if you would live a Christian you 
cannot dispense with secret prayer ; and ‘where 
there is a will”—or, what is the same thing in 
this matter, the proper emotion—‘ there is a 
way.” ‘There are few days in this climate so 
cold, that, with an extra garment, one might 
not safely endure and enjoy his season of devo- 
tion. And there are few houses this side of the 
great West, (where the house for all the in- 
mates ofien contains but one room,) in which 
there is not an unoccupied apartment—a place 
not subject to intrusion. And if-such a house 
there be, still, the soul that hungers for commu- 
nion with God will find a closet in the mountain 
or grove, as did Christ, or in the unfrequented 
field, or under the shadow of a hay-stack, as 
did Mills, and Hall. | 
One hindrance more: You sometimes feel a 
degree of despondency, bordering on unbelief, 
in relation to the duty. You are burdened with 
a sense of sinfulness, and the declaration darts 
into your mind, “the sacrifices of the wicked 
are abomination in the sight of God.” You are 
tempted to think that it will do no good to pray, 
and that you must wait till you gain a different 
state of mind. Well, what will you do? Be- 
“cause you are a sinner, forsake the throne of 
grace, where pardons are dispensed? Will you 
believe that it will do no good to pray, when 
Christ has explicitly said,“*Thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall rewrard thee?” Be assur- 
ed, this hindrance comes of that malicious one, 
who walketh about seeking whom he may de- 
vour, and who 
“trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upou his knees.” 


The only relief from this hindrance is to PRAY 


is ‘more than the entire annual revenue of =] 


I could very easily show to your satisfaction, 


There are also certain cares and duties| 


visitor, to secure the ordinary time for the closet,| 


till the trembling foe withdraws; and that, if 


you enter upon it with all your heart, will not| 
be lo 


An now I will close this topic with a fal 
rig suggestions—by observing which, you may 
fin 


SECRET PRAYER PLEASANT. | 


1. Be regular in the observance of it, Ar- 
‘range your affairs with reference to your daily 
seasons of retirement; and do it with just as 
much purpose as with reference to your ordinary 
meals, and if you are ever irregular in the latter, 
with more. More depends upon this than most 
are aware. ; 

2. Watch over your “fe and conversation. 
If you suffer yourself to betrayed into any 
irregularity of conduct, or frivolity in conversa- 
tion, it will press like lead upon your spirit as 
you enter the closet. There is meaning in the 
words of the Apostle—‘* Warcuine thereunto 
with all perseverance.” 

3. Prepare for it by meditation. The mind 
that has been engrossed, as it is sometimes ne- 
cessary that it should be, in secular business, 
needs time to recall itself, that it may gain a 
proper attitude to commune with Jehovah. You 
must labour to secure the conception of a pre- 
sent God. You are alone with a grieved, of- 
fended, yet compassionate Friend. That Friend 
is He, before whom the angels veil their faces. 
There must be preparation, in order to enter| 
suitably into communion with him. 

4. Read, in connection with your devotions, 
a few pages in such works as Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest, Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, and, above 
all, devotional portions of the Bible. 

5. Let your heart dictate every word you ut- 
ter in the form of prayer. In other words, do 
not go to the closet merely to discharge your 
conscience in relation to the duty ; but go there 
to unburthen your soul of its emotions; and 
while there, do not utter words significant of 
desire which you do not feel. If you have not 
the emotion which you ought to have, do not 
mock God by expressions which signify its pos- 
session, but meditate and pray for it till it is 
awakened ; and when it comes, utter it. 

6. Pray much to Christ. He can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. He was 
tempted—/ried—in all points as we are, and| 
presents himself before us in a form to meet our 
sympathies and invite our most confiding ap- 
proaches. Why did Stephen. in the hour of his 
trial, cry, Lorp Jrsus, receive my spirit? 
There is a volume of instruction in that prayer. 
It points us to one who, having trod the path of 
temptation, suffering, death, bears towards us the 
heart of a brother—that can be touched—com- 
bined with omnipotence to save. The early 
Christians were wont to address prayer to 
Christ ;—were there the same simplicity of ap- 
proach to him now, then should there be like 
experience of Christian joy.— NN. £. Puritan. 


TO PRESERVE THE NATURAL APPEARANCE 
AFTER DEATH. 


A Correspondent writes that when a corpse 
is laid out, if placed at an angle of at least for- 
ty-five degrees, or in a position, as nearly erect 
as it will conveniently lie, and so kept until the 
time for interment, it will look as natural as at 
the time of decease, and if desired may be car- 
ried to a great distance without change.—New 
York Observer. 


SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


Daniel’s wisdom may I know, Dan. i. 17, 20. 
Stephen’s faith and spirit too ; Acts vi. 8, 10. 
John’s divine communion feel, John xiii. 23, 
Num. xii. 3. 
Moses’ meekness, Martha’s zeal: Luke x. 38. 
May I, with unwearied Paul, 2 Tim. j 
Win the day and conquer all; im. iv. 7. 
Mary’s love may I possess, Luke x. 42. 
Lydia’s tender-leartedness ; Acts xvi. 14. 


Peter’s ardent spirit feel, 
And, like him, to Christ appeal; 
Like young Timothy, may I 


John xxi. 15, 17. 


Every sinful passion fly. 2 Tim. ii, 22. 
Job’s long patience may I know, - James v. 11. 
David’s true devotion too; Psalms lv. 17. 
Samuel’s early habits wear, 1 Sam. ii. 18, iii. 19. 
Lazarus’ happy portion share; Luke xvi, 22. 


Isaiah vi. 6. 


Gen, xxxii, 24-8. 
] Chron. iv. 9, 16. 
Josh. xxiv, 22, 23. 
Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Gen, xxiv. 63. 
James ii. 23. 


May Isaiah’s hallow’d fire 
All my fervent heart inspire; 
Mine be Jacob’s wrestling prayer, 
Jabez’s honour, Joshua’s care; 
Joseph's purity impart, 
Isaac’s meditative heart; 
Abiaham’s friendship, how sublime! 
Might I call that blessing mine. 
But more than all, may I pursue 
The lovely pattern Jesus drew: 
And in my life and conduct show 
How he conversed and lived below; 
Aud imitate my suffering Lord, 
Till all his image is restored. 
[Anthon'’s Easy Catechism. 


EFFECTS OF PRAYER. 

A woman came to Halle one day, and said to 
Augustus Hermann Franke, that it was as _pos- 
sible that the steeples should fall prostrate, as 
that she should lay down her hatred to her mo- 
ther-in-law, who had so abused and outraged 
her that she could never be reconciled. Franke 
replied, ** | am not surprised at your words, as 
I am persuaded that you are not able to recon- 
cile yourself to your mother-in-law. You can 
be able only if you implore God’s grace to do 
it. And now from my heart I ask you to pro- 
mise me, that you will pray to God for a for- 
giving temper.” . The woman could not refuse. 
Some days afler, she returned, and said, ** Now 
I will go and be reconciled to my mother-in- 


1 Pet. ii. 21. 


law.” She did so. Her own pastor asked her, 


why she had not done so before. She replied,| 
‘¢ You admonished me to be reconciled, but did 
not tell me how to get a forgiving spirit by pray- 
ing to God.” 

Philip James Spener had a son of eminent 
talents, but perverse and extremely vicious. 
All means of love and persuasion were without 
success. The father could only pray, which he 
continued to do, that the Lord God might yet be 
pleased to save his son, at any time and in any 
way. The son fell sick; and while lying on 
his bed in great distress of mind, nearly past 
the power of speech or motion, he suddenly 
started up, clasped his hands, and exclaimed, 
“My father’s prayers, like mountains, surround| 
me!” Soon alter, his anxiety ceased—a sweet 
peace spread over his face—his malady came 
to a crisis, and the son was sav.d in body and 
soul. He became another man. Spener lived 
to see his son a respectable man, in public of- 
fice, and happily married. Such was the change 
of his life after his conversion, 


— 


TIMELY ADVICE. 

The following anecdote is related of the late 
Rev. John Fletcher, by one of his parishioners, 
as characteristic of the man: 

‘When a young man, he was married by 
Mr. Fletcher, who said to him as soon as the 
service was concluded, and he was about to 
make the accustomed entry, ‘ Well, William, 
you have had your name entered in our register 
once before this.’ ‘ Yes, sir, at my. baptism.’ 
‘And now, your name will be entered a second 
time. You have no doubt thought much about 
your present step, and made proper preparations 
for it in many different ways.’ ‘ Yes,sir.’ Recol- 
lect that a third entry of your name—the register 
of your burial, will, sooner or later, take place. 
Think, then, about death, and make prepara- 
tions for that also, lest it overtake you asa thief 
in the night.’ This person is now walking in 
the ways of the Lord, and states that he often 
adverts to this and other things which his se- 
rious and affectionate pastor found frequent oc- 
casion to say to him.” 


TuIs WORLD AND THE NEXT.—He that will 
ofien put this world and the next before him, 
and look sieadfastly at both, will find the latter 


growing greater, and the former less, | 


a 


we 


_in the course of his life, and by his own hand,| 


the branches (he was as nimble as a cat, and as 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


A QUEBR BOOT JACK. 
A late London Magazine, giving an account 
of the huoting adventures of the late Major 
Rogers of the Ceylon Rifles—says that he killed 


‘twelve hundred elephants!’ Of course he had 
met with many singular adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, One of his adventures is thus| 
related. ‘ He had just had capital sport with a 
herd of these animals—his four guns had all 
been discharged — when an unseen elephant/ 
made a charge at him from the skirts of the 
jungle. ‘There was no help for it except to run, 
and for one hundred yards Major Rogers kept 
ahead, feeling at every step the animal’s trunk 
trying to insinuate itself round his loins. A turn 
round a tree gave him a momentary advantage, 
which he made the most of by springing up into 


strong asa lion.) One foot higher! and he 
would have been out of the elephant’s reach ; 
but before he had time to draw up his legs, the 
elephant had got him firmly clenched in the 
coils of his proboscis. . 

“ Still, Rogers pulled against him, thinking it 
better to have his legs wrenched from the sock- 
et than fall back bodily in the animal’s power. 
The struggle, however, did not last long for to 
the delight of the pursued and the chagrin of 
his pursuer, the Wellington boot that the 
former wore slipped off, extracted the leg, and 
saved the life of poor Rogers. The dilemma 
however did not end here; for the elephant) 
finding himself balked of his prey, after destroy- 
ing the boot, took up his quarters beneath the 
branches, and kept his expected-victim in the 
tree, for (wenty-four hours when the iappe’s or 
country postman happening to pass by, Rogers 
gave him notice of his position, and on this 
being intimated to the nearest village, the ele- 
phant was frightened away by tomtoms and 
yellings. Had this occurred in a deserted part o 
the jungle, poor Rogers would inevitably have 
been starved to death in the tree.” 


THE GRAND DUKE AND THE JEW. 

The following singular story, which was cur- 
rent among the English residents in St. Peters- 
burg at the coronation of the present Emperor 
of Russia, has been narrated to us by a person 
newly arrived from that part of the continent. 

In the early part of the year 1826, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, from Akmetch in the Crimea, 
having occasion to travel to France on business 
of importance, directed his course by way of 
Warsaw in Poland. About an hour after his 
arrival in that city, he quitted the tavern in 
which he had been taking a refreshment, to take 
a walk through the streets. While sauntering 
in front of one of the public buildings, he met 
an elderly gentleman of a grave aspect and 
courteous demeanour. After mutual exchange 
of civilities they got into conversation, during 
which, with the characteristic frankness of an 
Englishman, he told the stranger who he was, 
where from, and whither he was going. The 
other, in the most friendly manner, invited him 
to share the hospitalities of his house till such 
time as he found it convenient to resume his 
journey—adding, with a smile, that it was not 
improbable that he might visit the Crimea him- 
self in the course of that year, when, perhaps, 
he might require a similar return; the invita- 
tion was accepted, and he was conducted to a 
splendid mansion, elegant without and commo- 
dious within. 

Unbounded liberality on the part of the Pole, 
produced confidence on the part of the English- 
man. ‘The latter had a small box of jewels of 
great value, which he had carried about his 
person from the time of his leaving home—Find- 
ing that mode of conveyance both hazardous 
and inconvenient in a town, he requested his 
‘munificent host to deposit it in a place of secu- 
rity till he should be ready to go away. At the 
expiration of three days he prepared for his de- 
parture, and in asking for his box, how was he 
amazed when the old gentleman, with a counte- 
nance exhibiting the utmost surprise, replied, 

What box?” 

** Why, the small box of jewels which I gave 
to you to keep for me.” 

‘“‘ My dear sir, you must surely be mistaken; 
I never, really, saw or heard of such a box.” 

The Englishman was petrified. After reco- 
vering himself a little, he requested he would 
call his wife, she having been present when he 
received it. She came and on being questioned, 
answered in exact unison with her husband— 
expressed the same surprise—and _ benevolently 
endeavoured to persuade her distracted guest 
that it was a mere hallucination. With mingled 
feelings of horror, astonishment and despair, he 
walked out of the house and went to the tavern 
at which he had put up on his arrival at War- 
saw. There he related his mysterious story, 
and learned that his iniquitous host was the 
richest Jew in Poland. He was advised without 
delay, to state the case to the grand duke, who 
fortunately happened at that time to be in War- 
saw. 

He accordingly waited upon him, and with 
little ceremony was admitted to an audience. 
He briefly laid down his case and Constantine, 
‘‘ with a greedy ear devoured up his discouse.” 
Constantine expressed his astonishment—told 
him he knew the Jew, having had extensive 
money transactions with him—that he had al- 
ways been respectable, and of an unblemished! 
character. ‘* However,” he added, ‘I will use 
every legitimate means to unveil the mystery.” 
So saying, he called on some gentlemen who 
were to dine with him that day, and despatched 
a messenger with a note to the Jew, requesting 
his presence. Aaron obeyed the summons, 

** Have you no recollectionof having received 
a box of jewels from the hand of this gentle- 
man ?”’ said the duke. 

** Never, my lord,” was the reply. 

“Strange, indeed. Are you perfectly con- 
scious,” turning to the Englishman, “ that you 
gave the box as stated ?” 

‘“‘ Quite certain, my lord.” 

Then addressing himself to the Jew—* This 
is a very singular case, and I feel it my duty to 
use singular meansto ascertain the truth. Is your 
wife at home?” | 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Then,” continued Constantine, there is a 
sheet of paper, and here is a pen; proceed to 
write a note to your wife in such terms as ] 
shall dictate.” | 

Aaron lifted the pen. 

Now,” said the second Solomon, com. 
mence by saying—All is discovered! There is 
no resource left but to deliver up the box. I 
have owned the fact in the presence of the grand 
duke.” | 

A tremor shook the frame of the Israelite, 
and the pen dropped from his fingers. But in- 
stantly recovering himself, he exclaimed— 

‘That is impossible, my lord. That would 
be directly implicating myself.” 

‘‘T give you my word and honour,” said 
Constantine, ‘in presence of every one in the 
room, that what you write shall never be used as 
an instrument against you, further than the effect 
it produces on your wife. If you are innocent| 
you have nothing to fear—but if you persist in 
not writing it, I will hold it as a proof of your 

uilt.’ 

With a trembling hand the terrified Jew 
wrote out the note, folded it up, and as he was 
desired, sealed it with hisown signet. Two of- 
ficers were despatched with it to his house, and 
when Sarah glanced over its contents, she 
swooned and sunk to the ground. The box 
was delivered up and restored to its owner—and 
the Jew suffered the punishment his villany de- 
served. He was sent to Siberia. 

ProFaNneNness.—Most sinners seem to serve! 
the devil for pay; but profane swearers are a 
sort of volunteers, who get nothing for their 


pains. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 
WORDS BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
“ Man dieth and wasieth away, 
And where is he ?”—Hark! from the skies; 
I hear a voice answer and say, 
‘‘ The spirit of man never dies: 
His body, which came from the earth, 
Must mingle again with the sod, 
But his soul, which in heaven had birth, 
Returns to the bosom of God.” 


No terror has death, or the grave, 
To those who believe in the Lord— 
We know the Redeemer can save, 
And lean on the faith of his word: 
While ashes to ashes, and dust 
We give unto dust, in our gloom, 


The light of salvation we trust, 


Is hung like a lamp in the t8mb. 


The sky will be burnt as a scroll, 
The earth, wrapt in flames, will expire; 
But, freed from all shackles, the soul 
Will rise in the midst of the fire. 
Then, brothers, mourn not for the dead, 
Who rest from their labours, forgiven: 
Learn this from your Bible instead, 
The grave is the gate-way to heaven. 


O, Lord God Almighty! to Thee 
We turn as our solace above; 
The waters may fail from the sea, 
jut not from Thy fountains of love: 
O, teach us Thy will to ubey, 
And sing with one heart and accord, 
‘‘ The Lord gives—the Lord takes away, 
And praised be the name of the Lord.” 


— 


TUTAL DARKNESS — A SUBLIME SPECTACLE. 
Sagua La Grande, on the island of Cuba, was 
the only place where total darkness was pro- 
duced by the eclipse of the Sun on the 25th ult. 
A letter from that place to the New York Sun 
communicates the observations of Dr, Stylen : 

The eclipse commenced at 9h 42m 30s A. M. 
sky clear, Fahrenheit’s thermometer at 70 deg. 
As the time of total darkness approached, all 
animated nature gave Signs of approaching night, 
man only excepted. He of course repaired to 
the most favourable points of observation; but 
the gala day amusements which usually accom- 
pany a general turn out here, were wanting on 
this occasion. The hilarity and mirth of our 
gay Dons and Senoras gave place to indications 
of chastened feelings and emotions of awe at this 
sublime evidence of Almighty Power. ‘The 
slaves abandoned their occupations, and in many 
cases they might be seen on their knees, wor- 
shipping our great Creator. Nor were they 
alone in this. [ew could so far forget their de- 
pendence on God in the thick darkness which 
surrounded us at mid-day, as to refuse to wor- 
ship and adore Him. 

The darkness came upon us gradually, and 
seventeen minutes past eleven, the sun was to- 
tally obscured ! 
ing the whole face of the sun, and presenting 


‘the appearance of a great black ball in the hea- 


vens, with rays of light diverging from behind 
it. The rays gave out a pale aurora-like reflec- 
tion upon the earth, resembling that cast by the 
moon when half full. This lasted only fifty 
seconds, and at a little past twelve the eclipse 
ended. There was no perceptible change in the 
thermometer. A few scientific gentlemen from 
London and Paris, sent out by their respective 
governments, came here to take observations, 
and have been highly pleased with the result, 
the day being altogether favourable. They had 
all the necessary instruments with them and 
will no doubt publish an interesting statement to 
the scientific world. 


Beginning of eclipse 9h, 42m. 30s. A. M. 


darkness 11 17 #00 
eclipse 0 OO P. M, 
Duration of darkness O O 50 
eclipse 3 18 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer at commencement, 
79 deg. without any perceptible change during 
the eclipse, after which, however, it continued, 
to rise for some hours. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION OF HUMAN 
BODIES. 


There is an arched vault, or burying ground, 


under the church of Kilsyth, .in Scotland, which 
was the burying place of the family of Kilsyth, 
until the estate was forfeited, and the title be- 
came extinct, in the year 1725; since which it 
hus never been used for that purpose, except 
once. The last earl fled with his family to 
Flanders, and, according to tradition, was smo- 
thered to death, about the year 1717, along with 


his ladv and infant child, and a number of un-} 


fortunate Scottish exiles, by the falling in of the 
roof of the house in which they were assembled. 
What became of the body of the earl is not 
known ; but the bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her 
infant were embowelled and embalmed, and 
soon afierwards sent over to Scotland. They 
were landed and lay at Leith for some time in 
a cellar, whence they were afterwards carried 
to Kilsyth, and buried in great pomp in the vault 
above mentioned. 

In the spring of 1795, some rude, regardless 
young men, having paid a visit to this ancient 
cemetery, tore open the coffin of Lady Kilsyth 
and her infant. With astonishment and con- 
sternation, they saw the bodies as perfect as at 
the hour when they were entombed. For some 
weeks this circumstance was kept secret; but 
at last it began to be whispered in several com- 
panies, and soon excited great and general cu- 
riosity. For several weeks they underwent no 
visible change, and had they not been sullied 
with dust and drops of grease from the candles 
held over them, they might have remained as 
entire as ever. Many months after the bodies 
were as firm as at first; and though pressed 
with the finger, they did not yield to the touch, 
but seemed to retain the elasticity of the human 
body. ven the shroud, though torn by the 
hands of the regardless multitude, is still strong 
and free from rot. [very feature and every 
limb was as full, nay, the very shroud was-as 
clear and fresh, and the colours of the ribbons 
as bright, as they were when lodged in the 
tumb, What rendered the scene more striking 
‘and truly interesting was, that the body of her 
son and only child, the natural heir of the titles 
and estates of Kilsyth, lay at her knee ; his fea- 
tures were as composed as if he had only been 
asleep. His colour was as fresh, and his flesh 
as plump and full, as in the perfect glow of 
health; the smile of infancy and innocence sat 
on his lips; his shroud was not only entire, but 
perfectly clean, without a particle of dust upon 
it. He seems to have been only a few months 
old. 

Both bodies seem to have been preserved in 
some liquid, nearly of the colour and appear- 
ance of brandy. The whole coffin seemed to 
have been full of it, and all its contents satura- 
ted with it. ‘The body had assumed somewhat 
the same tinge, but this only served to give it a 
fresher look. It had none of the ghastly, livid 
hue of death, but rather a copper complexion. 
It would have been difficult for a chemist to as- 
certain the nature of this liquid, though perfect- 
ly transparent ; it had lost all its pungent quali- 
ties, its taste being quite vapid. The head was 
reclined on a pillow; and.as the covering de- 
cayed it was found to contain a collection of 
strong-scented herbs. Balm, sage, and mint, 


were easily distinguished, and it was the opinion| 


of many that the body was filled with the same 


Many instances of the artificial preservation, 


they were quite fresh and plump !”— Boston} 


the acacia tree. 


‘There stood the moon, cover-| — 


of bodies might be mentioned, still more re- 
markable, though, perhaps, less interesting, th 

the preceding. The tomb of Edward the First,’ 
who died on the 7th of July, 1307, was opened! 
on the 2d of January, 1770, and after the lapse 
of 463 years the body was found not decayed ; 
the flesh on the face was a litle wasted, but not 
putrid. The body of Canute the Dane, who got 
possession of England in 1017, was found very 
fresh in the year 1766, by the workmen, repair- 
ing Winchester Cathedral. In the year 1522, 
the body of William the Conqueror was found 
as when first buried, in the Abbey Church ~! 
Stephen, at Caen: and the body of Matilda, his 
wife, was found entire in 1502, in the Abbey 
Church of the Holy Trinity in the same city. 

No device of art, however, for the preserva- 
tion of the remains of the dead, appears equal 
to the simple process of plunging them over head| 
and ears in peat moss. 

In a manuscript by one Abraham Grey, who 
lived about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
now in the possession of his representative, Mr. 
Goodbehere Grey, of Old Mills, near Aberdeen, 
it is stated that, in 1569, three Roman soldiers, 
in the dress of their country, fully equipped with} 
warlike instraments, were dug out of a moss of 
great extent, called Kazey Moss. When found, 
afier a lapse of probably fifteen hundred years, 


. 


Medical Journal. 


GUM ARABIC. 

In Morocco, about the middle of November, 
that is, alter the rainy season, which begins 
early in July, a gummy juice exudes spontane- 
ously from the trunk and principal branches of 
In about fifteen days it thick- 
ens in the furrow, down which it runs, either in 
a vermicular (or worm) shape, or more com- 
monly assuming the form of round and oval 
tears, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, of differ- 
ent colours, as they belong to the white or red 
gum tree. About the middle of December, the 
Moors-encamp on the borders of the forest, and 
the harvest lasts six weeks. ‘The gum is pack- 
ed in very large sacks of tanned leather, and 
brought on the backs of bullocks and camels to 
certain ports, where it is sold to the French and 
English merchants. Gum is highly nutritious.) 
During the whole time of the harvests, of t 
journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the desert 
live almost entirely upon it; and experience has 
proved that six ounces of gum are sufficient for 
the support of a man twenty-four hours. 


MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. 

By the Danish law of succession, the portion 
inherited by a son from his father, was always 
double that of the daughter. The present king 
of Denmark, in order to put an end to this re- 
volting inequality, against which many remon- 
strances have been made to the Legislature, has 
just appointed a committee of the members of 
the Storthing, to frame a law, the object of 
which shall be to establish the division of peo- 
perty inherited, into equal portions, between all 
the children, without distinction of sex, and to 
modify, on this foundation, all laws relating to 
-this subject. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Cucumpers—YeELLow Bue.—I have always 
been successful in protecting my cucumbers 
from the striped bug, by making little balls of 
clay, dipping them in spirits of turpentine, and 
Setting one in every hill; (though by the way, 


my hills are always hollows, or at least plains;) 
or more expeditiously by dropping a little of the 
essential oil about the plants. In the latter case, 
care must be taken not to let any of the oil come 
in contact with the young cucumbers, as they 
will be inevitably destroyed by it. So long as 
the odour of the turpentine is perceptible, the 
plants are secure from insect depredation. When 
the quantity of spirits of turpentine used, has 
been too small, and the hot weather has dissipa- 
ted it, | have once or twice dipped the balls the 
second time. I have often thought of planting, 
temporariiy, a bunch of mint or pennyroyal in 
the midst of my cucumber beds, as a substitute 
for the oil of turpentine, but have never.execu- 
ted the task. Perhaps some one will b@ curious 
enough to act upon the suggestion, and report. 

Beans amone Corn.—There are different 
Opinions as to the utility of raising beans among 
corn. Some farmers say that they have proved 
by experiments that the crop of corn is injured 
more than the value of the bean crop, taking 
into consideration the extra labour. Others 
think that the beans do no essential injury to the 
corn, that the extra labour on account of beans| 
is but a trifle, and that six or eight bushels of 
beans to the acre, may be raised with a very 
little trouble. As to these mixed crops, much de- 
pends on the manner in which the rows are 
planted, the mode of cultivation, and the kind 
of beans. Ifthe corn be planted in hills tolera- 
bly far apart, and the cultivator, plough, or har- 
row, be used only one way between the rows, 
beans that have small tops and leaves, so* that 
they will shade but little, may be raised with 
little extra labour, and with but little dlsadvan- 
tage to the corn crop; and the beans may bean 
item of considerable importance. Beans should 
be planted on the north side of the corn hill, and 
some ten or twelve inches from it. ‘The large 
white bean, properly called Bremen, but under va- 
rious names, and the Merrimachee, in shape, size, 
and colour, similar to the white cranberry, are 
good varieties to raise among corn. They are 
early and productive, and of fair quality ; they 
do not shade much. The small white beans 
will sell better in the market, but they are later, 
and far more shady, having more vines and 
leaves.— Boston Cultivator. 


PLovGHING AND HARROWING AMONG TREEs. 
—There are but few who can be trusted with a 
plough or aharrow among fruit trees. They tear 
off the bark in attempting to runtoo close. Letthe 
hoe be used near the tree, and then the operator 
should have both eyes open. Never let a har- 
row be dragged among trees without a tender to 
keep it ata proper distance. ‘T'rees will show 
for years the marks of the plough and the har- 
row. Worms and insects find a lodgment there 
or the trees become cankered and decay follows. 
Some have thought that grubs and insects would! 
seldom penetrate the bark of fruit trees were it 
is sound and perfect. Peach trees suffer much 
by bruises, as there is an issue of gum.— 
Ploughman. 3 | 


Tosacco around Fruit Trers.—I have 
been engaged in the tobacco business fora num-| 
ber of years, and | have been in the practice of 
putting the stalks which are stripped from the 
tobacco leaves, around my fruit trees, and I have 
never seen any manure or mode of culture that 
produces so rapid and healthy a growth. I pile 
the stalks around the trees early in the spring, 
and when rain falls the juice descends into the 
ground; it kills all the grass and weeds, keeps 
the ground mellow and rich, and I believe kills 
all the insects about the roots. For the sake 
of experiment, I have put tobacco stems about 
peach trees in summer, when the leaves were 
running -yellow in consequence of being sur- 
rounded with grass, or affected with insects or 
disease, and the result was, that afler a few 
rains the Jeaves changed to a deep green, and 
the trees grew rapidly. Let others try it and 
they will soon be convinced of the utility of the 
practice. 


EW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—Learnine ro 
TuHink—An interesting volume for children; illus- 
trated with wood coger: 18mo, 197 pages; price, haif- 
roan, 27 cents; half-sheep, 33cents. Our Fatuer; or, Con- 
siderations Relating to the Lord’s Prayer, written for the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, by the Kev. Joseph Al- 
den, D. D,: 32mo, 94 pages; price, half-roan, 13 cents ; half- 
sheep 17 cents. Just published, and for sale by the Pres. 
byterian Board of Publication, 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh and George “ 


DAY 18 PUBLISHED.—A series of Discourses 

ached in numerous Revivals of Religion; by the 
Rev. Daniel Baker, formerly pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian church, Washington city, and now of Holly Spri 
Mississippi. With an Appendix, containing some remarks 
on the subject of Revivals of Religion, together with many 
striking anecdotes ander the head of “ Interesting Recollec- 
tions.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Princeton, June 10th, 1 

My Dear Sir—| am glad to be informed that you have in 
the press, and will in a few days publish, a volume of Ser- 
mons by the Reverend Danie Baker, of Hully Spri 
Mississippi. I have been acquainted with that ty olay 
a number of years; and do love and honour him as a faith- 
ful, devoted, experimental preacher of the gospel. If [ 
may judge from the character of the Sermens which I have 
henrd from his lips, I should say, that this volume cannot 
fail of being highly acceptable to all who havea taste for 
= evangelical truth, solemnly and impressively exhibited. 

would, therefore, it to the patronage 
and perusal of all with whom my opinion may have any 


weight. 
Me. Wa. S. MartTien. 


No minister has perhaps been more blessed by God imhia 
labours, in the Southern States, during the present century, 
than the Rev. Daniet Baker. And having heard seme of the 
discourses, and read others in print, 1 can speak of the pro- 
bable utility of the volume, with great confidence, and most 
heartily and coriially commend it to the patronage of the 
churches, beth on its own account and thatofa moat deserv- 
ing brother. Tuomas Smyrna, 

Pastor of the 2d Presbyterian Church, Charleston. 


Sir—Understanding that on are about to publish a vol- 
ume of Revival Sermons, by the Rev. D. Baker, some of 
which discourses | have had the pleasure to hear, | do most 
cordially recommend the work to the patronage of the 
Christian public, W. A. Scott, 
Pastor Pres. church, Lafayette Square, New Orleans. 

Mr. Wa. S. MARTIEN. 

Just published, and for sale at No. 37 Sonth Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. and No. 23 Centre street, New York, 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, one dollar; in cloth extra and 
gilt, one dollar and filty cents, 

june 27 —3t WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 


OMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on 
THE EpistLE TO THE Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘I'heological 
Seminary at Princetun, New Jersey; abridged by the author 
for the use of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes: 1} vol, 
12mo; price 75 cents, Also, Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D; 1 vol. I8mo; price 25 cents. The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment made by the author himself, and embracing 
every thing in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday Schools, is accessible to all; and should 
be extensively introduced by ministers as a ‘l'ext-hook. ‘The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this purp.se more. 
perfect. Just published, and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 23 Cenire street, New York, and 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


rr The copy-right has recenily been purchased by the 
publisherof the present edition, and he is prepared to sapply 
orders for the work, june 27—3t 


BOOKS.—Just published by the American 
Sunday School Union—Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave 
Spirit, 179 pages, 18mo, illustrated with six engravings {rom 
original designs.—We hazard nothing in predicting for this 
volame a career of uncommon usefulness and deserved 
pularity. Helen's School Days, 72 pages, 18mo.—A very 
interesting and instructive narrative. Calis of Usefulness, 
249 pages, 18mo.—An entertaining series of short papers on 
religious and moral topics of universal interest, embellished 
with numerous cuts, Published, and for sale, at the 
DEPOSITORY, Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
june 27—3t Nassau street, New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, six volumes super-royal 
8vo, for $10.—Barrinoton & Haswett, Market 
street, Philadelphia, will pablish early in July, a new edi- 
tion of Henry's Exposition of the Old and New ‘Testamenis, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been cor- 
rec ed, and many typographical errors, which appeared in 
the previous editions, will not be found in the one now 
being printed. 

The following are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin 
binding, $10. In full sheép binding, $12.50. In half calf 
binding, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to Con- 
GREGATIONS or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number of no- 
tices equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

«| know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis WAYLAND. 

‘*I‘he mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”’—Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER 

«The wise and good unite in saying. that it is calclated 
to render those whe read it wiser end beiter.”—Rev. Dr. S 
H. Cone. | 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.”—Rev. ADAM CLARKE. 

“ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large thas 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”"— Dr, 
DopprR1DGE. june 6—4t 


EA STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY.—The sub- 
scriber has just received a supply of the best quality 
Jersey Hams, Also, some of the best brands of Cincinnati 
cured Hams. Vanbrunt’s Dried Beef and Tongues. Also, 
thirty half chests of Rose flavoured ‘l’ea, of very fine quality, 
at much below former prices ; with a general assortment of 
Black and Green Teas, Coffee, Sugars, Pickles, Preserves, 
Ketchups, Sauces, Sallad Oil, Sperm Oil and Candies, all 
of which wi.l be sold in — gree | for family use, at the 
lowest prices. Goods carefully packed for the country. 
SIMON COLTON, 
may 9—3t N.E. Corner Chestnut and Tenth, Philad’a 


N EW LIZRARY.—Monthly Series of Youthful Read- 
ing, No 2; elegant 16mo; price 25cenis. Glimpses 
of the Dark Ages. 

From the N. E. Puritan.—This number presents us, in 
a condensed but interesting form, matter like that found in 
Gibbon’s- Rome, without the infidel dress of Gibbon—or 
rather we should say it is Christian History, written by a 
Christian pen, for Christian purposes, 

From the N. Y. Evangelist.—It is extremely well writ- 
ten, and, above all, takes just the right view of the real 
nature and influence of the singular affairs of that singa- 
lar era. ‘This series promises to be exceedwgly useful and 

ular. 
£ 9. 1. The Life of Julius Cesar, 25 cts. For sale by 
GkO, S. APPLETON, 
june 27—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. _ 


UST PUBLISHED.—The value of the Sabbath to 
Young Men, a Discourse, by Rev. Albert Barnes, de- 
livered in New York and Boston before the American and 
Foreign Sabbath Union. Also, by the same author, An In- 
quiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery. Practical Ser- 
mons designed for Vacant Congregations and Families An 
Inquiry into the Organization and Government of the A pos- 
tolic Church. A Manual of Prayer, designed w aid Chris- 
tians in learning the subjects and modes of devotion. A 
Pastor's Appeal to the Young. For sale by 
ERKINS & PURVES, | 
june 27—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OSTON .—Board, by the day or week, for gentlemen or 

ladies, may be had on reasonable termes at Mr. Bliss’s 

No, 19 Somerset street, Buston. ‘The location is elevated 

quiet, and central. Strangers visiting the city, for a longer 

or shorter time, will find this a convenient and tatoan lhe 
place to board. june 20—3m* 


HE CHEAP BOOKSTORE —Corner of Fourth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where a large assortment of 
Theological, Historical, and Miscellaneous Religious Books 
ean always be found and bought at from twenty to fifty per 
cent. under the usual prices. We have lately received from 
auction and other sources, a great variety of valuable Booka, 
such as the following :—Sturtevant’s Preacher’s Manual, 
Neal’s History of the Puritans. Dwight’s Theology. Hili’s 
Divinity. Dick’s ‘Theology. Simeon’s Whole Works, 21 
vols, rrow’s Whole Works. Leighton’s Whole Works. 
Van Ness’s Septuagint. Bloomfield’s Greek ‘Testament. 
Spring’s Attractions of the Cross, The Lord our Shepherd. 
Cecil's Complete Works. Christ on the Cross. Life in 
DANIELS & SMITH, 


Earnest. 
may 23—tf 


W. COLTON, Wuo.esace Rerait GROCER aND 
S. Tea DeaLer—(Stores No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Walnut, and South-west corner of Arch anc Tenth 
streets, Philadelphia.) Clergymmen and others from the 
country attending the religious Anniversaries and General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, and who intend 
purchasing their assortment of Groceries, Teas, &e., belore 
returning home home, ®re respectfully invited to visit either 
of the above stores, (conducted strictly on Temperance 
principles,) where they can select from a large variety of 
choice Green and Black ‘Teas, on hand and lately received, 
such as may suit them, and at the lowest cash prices. Also 
of Coffees, Cocoa, Chocolates, Loaf and Brown Sugars, a 
great variety, The usnal assoriment of ground and un- 
ground Spices, superior English and American Musiard 
Pickles and Sauces, Sperm Candles, Stearic do., Starch and 
Datmeal, Sweet Oil in bottles, Lemon Syrup, Sperm Oil, 
white an! brilliant, for burning. Sugar Cured Hams of the 
best quality, Smoked Tongues and Beef, and Bologna Saus- 
ages, Burlington and Digby Herring, Cheese, Prunes, Rai- 
sins, and Figs, Plain and Fancy Soaps, Water and Bran 
Crackers, Soda and other Biscuit, &c. &c. 

The above goods will be sold at as low prices as th 
can be purchased elsewhere in the city, be packed wit 
care, and sent to any part of the city free of charge. 

Fresh Green AND Biack Teas.—The subscriber has 
just received a lot of Young tyson Teas in halt chests, of 
extra quality—part of very delicaie flavour and part very 
strong. ‘These ‘leas are worth, and are usually sold at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per Ib., but to families taking 
one |b. or more. they will now be sold at the reduced price 
of one doliar per pound. Also,on hand, a choice assortment 
of fine family Black Teas, of various qualities and flavour, 
from 374 cents and upwaris per Ib. at as low a price for the 
quality of the Teas as they can be bought at any other store. 

ALSO, JUST RECEIVED,-a supply of Louis CHasTANt’s su- 
perior Bordeaux Ottve OIL, in one quart bottles. Also, 
Marseilles, Nice, Lucca, and Florence Sweet Oil, in various 
sized bottles warranted fresh and suitable for table use, Fur 
sale by the dozen, or single bottle, by 

S. W. COLTON, 
Corner of Arch and Tenth streets, and No. 91 South Fighth 
may 23—tf street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 23 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in siz 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal! discount to agents who may responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary,will be considered as wishing to continue their sub. 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all ae are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 
3 of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first irsertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do, 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cen. 


| LLEN, 
june 27—3t 36 Park Row, New York. | 


Payments for advertisements to be made in advance, 


Hor, “The “Chistian Contémplated is ful 
of besutiful’ thought; enriched by apt Scrip 
3, adorned by the eleva rit 
of piety, and flowing in. an easy and gracefu 
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